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THE 


ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1820. 


ArT. I.—An Essay on the Life, Writings, and Opinions of 
Mr. de Malesherbes; addressed to my children: by the 
Count de Boissy d’Anglas, peer of France, member of the 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres, and grand 
officer of the Royal order of the legion of honour, 2 vols. 
octavo. Paris and London. 


{Translated from La Revue Encyclopedique. ] 


FEW works merit more than this to fix the attention, 
whether we consider the subject, or the author. We have 
displayed to us, the life and writings of an illustrious philo- 
sopher, by a writer respectable for talents, character, and 
rank. We were not wholly ignorant of the life of Mr. de 
Malesherbes, for it forms a part of history: but those, who, 
with different abilities, but with one applauding pen, have 
recorded it, have not so closely examined his writings and 
opinions, as to exhibit him in one harmonious view, as a 
citizen, philosopher, author, and public character. The count 
Boissy d’ Anglas has, we think, successfully undertaken this. 
He has not rejected the known and characteristic anecdotes 
of his hero; but has added others, which his intimacy with 
Mr. de Malesherbes enabled him to collect. He has not 
confined himself to a single portrait, but has displayed, 
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around his principal personage, other remarkable men who 
have played a part in the scenes of the drama, of which a 
vast empire has, recently, been the theatre. He has therefore 
composed a truly historical painting. 

In uniting an account of the events in the life of an emi- 
nent man, to that of the principal political occurrences of 
France, during nearly half a century, he has certainly not 
wanted opportunities of entering on questions of the highest 
public interest; and he has, on all occasions, examined these 
questions with noble candour, and rare honesty. We need 
scarcely add, that the reflections which he has advanced 
on these important subjects, are all favourable to philosophy, 
justice and liberty. 

Mr. Boissy d’Anglas gives us the following portrait of 
Mr. de Malesherbes, one of those men ‘ of whose acquaint- 
ance and esteem he is proudest.’ 

‘ He was,” says Mr. Boissy d’ Anglas, ‘intimately acquaint- 
ed with many branches of human learning, and had a partial 
knowledge of almost all of them. We behold in him an elo- 
quent orator, a writer of distinction, a man of polite litera- 
ture replete with information and taste, a profound states- 
man, an able legislator, a magistrate full of sagacity and 
firmness. In private life, he preserved a uniform course of 
goodness, simplicity, and modesty; we saw him endued with 
the greatest moderation, and exercising the utmost indul- 
gence; in manners, mild, and easily accessible by all. He 
was truly a good natured man; not in the style of la Fon- 
taine; silly, diverting, eccentric, and whimsical; but by a cer- 
tain charm which was found in him alone.’ 


We follow Mr. Boissy d’Anglas to his delineation of Mr. 
de Malesherbes in public life, in his different situations as 
president of the court of aids, director of the library, and 
minister of state. We always find him the sensible man, the 


defender of every kind cf liberty, the undaunted supporter 
of the oppressed. 
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We are struck with astonishment and admiration, when we 
read the different writings which he has composed, on sub- 
jects most deserving the attention and regard of mankind. 
What candour and what elevation do we perceive united in 
his discourses! What philanthropy! What superiority of rea- 
son! We can scarcely believe, that at the court of Louis XV, 
this was the language of a magistrate, born in one of the 
highest ranks of society, living in the midst of a class of 
men, for the most part fashioned to the yoke of slavish hab- 
its, and almost all of them occupied in miserable intrigues. 
How many words of liberty, of country, of rights of the 
people, so natural in the mouth of that respectable magis- 
trate, must have appeared to them strange, if they did not 
find them ridiculous! But such is the irresistible power of 
the progress of knowledge, that kings themselves do not fear, 
at the present day, to render it homage. More enlightened 
than their indiscreet friends, the chiefs of nations know, that 
a just and candid application of the ideas attached to that 
word, is, in our days, the surest pledge of the strength and 
the stability of governments. On the question of the liberty 
of the press, Mr. de Malesherbes established since the mid- 
dle of the last century, in favour of that liberty, the princi- 
ples which since have been developed with so much lustre, 
by the most illustrious civilians. We may judge of this, 
from some maxims extracted from his memoirs, on that im- 
portant part of our political rights. 


‘The liberty of the press,’ says he, “is necessary to make 
truth appear. Printing is a list, where every one has a right 
to enter. Each philosopher, each man of polite literature, 
ought to be considered as an advocate whom we must always 
hear. The nation at large is the judge. In time, it always 
judges right. Let us not consider the people, in our age, in 
the same light as they were regarded in past ages. An as- 
sembly of the states without the liberty of the press, will 
ever be nothing more than a faithless representation.’ 
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182 Life, &c. of Mr. de Malesherbes. 


Mr. de Malesherbes, in demanding that the press should 
be free, did not, doubtless, understand that impunity should 
be secured to authors who should abuse it: but he wished, 
that from that epoch, the offences which the press might 
cause to be committed, should be classed; and that they 
should be judged and punished by a specific legislation, and 
by an independent and impartial tribunal. Mr. Boissy d’ An- 
glas, in examining this question, could scarcely fail to recol- 
lect the principles which he has himself, in an eloquent man- 
ner defended, at the national rostrum. He shows evidently, 
that the establishment of a jury to determine on offences re- 
sulting from the liberty of the press, is indispensable as a 
guaranty of that liberty. 

But, it was the right of personal liberty, which was so 
cruelly trampled on, in the reign of Louis XV, which espe- 
cially excited the generous obstinacy of Mr. de Malesherbes. 
It is remarkable, as his historian observes, that no one be- 
fore him, had dared to oppose the arbitrary acts which vio- 
lated that essential right. ‘ He had the honour of being the 
first who dared to inform kings, of the unjust use which their 
servants made of their power; and who ventured to tell them, 
that the time had arrived, when it was necessary to place 
that power under the control of the sacred and severe rules 
of justice.’ 

It is well known that the court of aids, of which Mr. de 
Malesherbes was president, was originally empowered to di- 
rect the collection and the application of the taxes. In the 
course of time, through the destruction of the liberties of 
the nation, that court retained none of its original powers, 
except the right of deciding on disputes, which might arise 
in the collection of the taxes. But our worthy magistrate 
evinced, that there is no employment, in which a virtuous 
man cannot do much good. We may be permitted to bring 
forward an instance, for the instruction of those, who, igno- 
rant of what they are pleased to call the ancient constitution 
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of France, are silly enough to regret the loss of its advan- 
tages. A certain Monnerat, an obscure citizen, was arrested 
as a smuggler. Although there existed no proof against him, 
the farmers of the public revenue did not hesitate, on that 
account, to have him thrown into one of the dungeons of the 
Bicétre, where he remained twenty months. He would have 
died there without sentence, had not the court of aids ob- 
tained for him the restoration of his liberty. That court de- 
manded the punishment of the oppressors of Monnerat; but 
its members received an order to proceed no further in that 
affair. ‘This was the period,’ says Mr. Boissy d’Anglas, 
‘when Mr. de Malesherbes made his eloquent, and I may 
be permitted to say, holy voice, to be heard from one end of 
France to the other. The environs of the throne resounded 
with the protest of one of the great bodies of the state, de- 
manding justice, in favour of one of the least exalted indi- 
viduals in the kingdom.’ 

Mr. de Malesherbes, after having exposed to the king, in 
a memoir which he had digested in the name of the court 
of aids, the vexations of which his client had been the ob- 
ject, gives a tremendous description of the subterranean dun- 
geons of the Bicétre. ‘Your majesty would scarcely be- 
lieve,’ adds he, ‘ that a man merely suspected of fraud, could 
have been detained for more than a month, in that abode of 
horror. Yet it is said, that a prosecution for damages against 
the authors of a vexatious arrest, is to act in contempt of 
your authority. But, sire, your subjects still enjoy the re- 
mains of ancient liberty, of which it would be hard to de- 
prive them.’ He adds, in speaking of warrants of state; 
‘they were reserved, heretofore, for affairs of state; and then 
it was necessary to respect the secrecy of your administra- 
tion. Now, they are thought necessary, whenever a plebeian 
has failed in the respect due to a person of rank, as if men 
in power had not advantages enough. This is, also, the com- 


- mon.punishment of imprudent speeches, of which there is 
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184 Life, tc. of Mr. de Malesherbes. 


no other proof than information, evidence always doubtful, 
since an informer is ever a suspicious witness. ‘The conse- 
quence is, sire, that not a single citizen within your king- 
dom, but is liable to have his liberty sacrificed to the ven- 
geance of a superior; for no one is so great, as to be safe 
from the hatred of a minister, nor so humble as to be un- 
worthy of that of a deputy of the revenue.’ 

Not long after this affair, happened the revolution wrought 
in the magistracy; a revolution which may be regarded as 
one of the causes of the great catasttophe, which was to 
overturn the throne. It is known what. was the stroke of 
state policy which destroyed, in 1770, the authority of the 
parliaments, that solitary and feeble barrier which still resist- 
ed the despotic power of the minister, and of the king. But 
we cannot at present relate, in their full extent, the noble, but 
vain remonstrances which Mr. de Malesherbes penned, on 
behalf of the court of aids, in that memorable conjuncture. 
They obtained the greatest celebrity, throughout all Europe, 
and left upon the minds of men, in France, an impression 
which has never been obliterated. ‘ They must remain,’ says 
the biographer of this virtuous magistrate, ‘not only as models 
of eloquence and virtue, but, also, as a solemn protestation 
in favour of public liberty, at the moment when its destruc- 
tion was compassed.’ 

The dispersion of the court of aids, and the exile of Mr. 
de Malesherbes, were the recompense of a devotedness, 
which, at that epoch of general degradation, had all the char 
acter of heroism. 7 

One of the most important acts of justice, which marked 
the accession of Louis XVI, to the throne, was the recal of 
the parliaments, and of the other courts of magistracy. Mr. 
de Malesherbes reinstated, as it were in triumph, at the head 
of his court, delayed not to submit to the king, a list of the 
oppressive laws, the united operation of which overwhelmed 
the people; and. he presented the remonstrances on the legis- 
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lation of the taxes. ‘1 come,’ says he, in that work, ‘ to de- 
fend the cause of the people, at the tribunal of their king; 
to show him the true situation of that people, of whom the 
spectacle of a stately court does not remind him.’ Jn this 
memoir, are found these remarkable words; Fustice zs the 
true beneficence of kings. The nation has a right to demand 
that the king shall limit those bounties, which are conferred 
at its expense. 

Mr. Boissy d’ Aaglas, after having quoted for the use of 
his children, many passages of these admirable remonstrances, 
remarks, at the close: 

‘ That recital, so'clear, and so exact, is the best answer that 
can be made to those, who are such bad Frenchmen, as to 
exhibit, as necessary to the repose of Europe, the restoration 
of that oppressive administration, a medley of errors, and of 
arbitrary power, of oppressions and of iniquities, which so 
long weighed upon us, and the effects and consequences of 
which, terminated so unhappily to the nation and to its king; 
an administration to which we could not return but by again 
crossing torrents of blood and of tears.’ 


. Mr. de Malesherbes, so enlightened a philosopher, and: 


the most humane and most generous of men, could not fail 


to raise his eloquent voice in favour of the freedom of wor- 
ship. He hasted to publish many memoirs, in order to com- 
bat the hateful system of persecution, which the clergy so- 
licited should be employed, with the untired obstinacy of. 
fanaticism. ‘ It was the least that I could do,’ said he to Mr. 
Boissy d’ Anglas, ‘ to atone to the protestants, for the injuries. 
which Mr. de Basville, my uncle, inflicted on them.’ 

Our biographer enters, on this subject, into some details 
as to the situation of the protestants in France, before the 
session of the national assembly. But we perceive, that he 
has refrained from exhibiting the whole truth, in relation to 
the persecutions of which they were the objects, the wanton 
punishments devised in order to convert them, in the name 
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186 Life, ‘Sc. of Mr. de Malesherbes. 


of a God of peace and of kindness, of the common God of 
the victims, and of their persecutors. 

We must advert to the reception of Mr. de Malesherbes 
in the French academy, because it was truly a national tri- 
umph. For the first time, perhaps, the choice of the academy 
found no opposers. As soon as Mr. de Malesherbes offered 
himself, not a single candidate placed himself in the ranks. 
Men thought that a man like him, ought to find no competi- 
tors; even in a career in which a superiority of right in others 
is hardly acknowledged. The discourse which he delivered, 
at the meeting of his reception, the most solemn of which 
the records of the academy furnished an example, deserved 
the approbation of the nation. His modesty had not per- 
mitted him to treat, in that place, a subject of literature; he 
did more: he had the art to transport to the academic ros- 
trum, a kind of eloquence, which the nation had, for a long 
time lost; that political eloquence, so honoured among the 
ancients, and of which they have transmitted to us such won- 
derful models. 


‘There has arisen,’ said he, in commencing, ‘a tribunal 
independent of all sovereign powers, and which all sovereign 
powers respect; which decides on all kinds of merit; which 
appreciates all talents: it is that of opinion.’ 

It was about this time, that Mr. de Malesherbes was in- 
vited to the ministry, almost at the same time as Mr. Tur- 
got; and men saw good morals show themselves, at last, near 
the throne. ‘ We beheld, with pleasure,’ says Mr. Boissy 
d’ Anglas, ‘a kind of circumspection succeed, at the court of 
a king of twenty, the licentiousness of that of a monarch of 
sixty.’ One of the first cares of Mr. de Malesherbes, was, 
to restore to liberty the individuals, who, under the admin- 
istration of Mr. de Meaupou, had been deprived of it by 
the detestable practice of state warrants. 

We arrive at a period when events acquire daily, a higher 
degree of importance, when the narrative of our biographer, 
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borrows as well from his genius, as from his subject, a more 
lively interest. Carried away, hitherto, by the pleasure of 
quoting from the writings of the *rench Socrates, or those 
of his worthy panegyrist, we have, unluckily, forgotten to 
consider the space which is allotted to us, for this honourable 
task; and we are obliged to offer nothing more, than a dry 
and frigid indication of the most interesting part of the work. 

It is this portion of Mr. Boissy d’Anglas’s work, which 
we recommend particularly, to readers; to those especially, 
who are ignorant, or who have been wrongly instructed by 
what a succession of abuses, of gross errors, and of fatal 
follies, a government already abandoned to all the elements 
of decay, moved rapidly towards its ruin. They will be able 
to collect useful information as to the true causes of the 
revolution. 

We behold the virtuous Malesherbes, whom the wishes of 
the nation had called to the ministry, withdraw, filled with 
disgust, from a court, in which, perhaps one man only, (and 
it was the pious Louis XVI.) appreciated his knowledge and 
his virtues, but had not power to defend and maintain him 
in his office. The picture of that court, where predominated 
for a long time, the genius of a Maurepas, is worthy of the 
fixed attention of observing minds. The government soon 
discovered, by the irresolution of its motions, the distress 
of a situation which became daily, more troublesome; it took 
none but insignificant or childish measures, if they were not 
destructive. Convinced, at last, of the insufficiency of its 
resources, it ventures to implore the assistance of the nation. 
Of the nation!. Unhappily, it was not to that generous na- 
tion, always resigned to the greatest sacrifices, that the voice 
of the monarch applied; it was to an assembly of the chief 
men, that is to say, of rich and privileged persons, fully 
determined to abandon none of their pretensions, so hostile 
to the interests of society. We know what was, indeed, the 
result of that pompous assembly. 
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It is in misfortune, that we recal our true friends. The 
king had thought of Mr. de Malesherbes: he drew him once 
more from his agreeable retreat, from his peaceful occupa- 
tions. But the counsels of the sage, were not long listened 
to. If he found not again at court the same men, he found 
the same spirit, the same passions. His voice was again sup- 
pressed. Clothed with the title of minister, he could scarcely 
see the king. He was, at last, obliged to solicit the aid of a 
courtier to cause the most useful counsels to reach him. 
Alas! they did not all reach that unfortunate monarch. Per- 
fidious friends raised between him and truth, a barrier of 
brass; while they concealed with flowers, the abyss towards 
which monarchy precipitated itself. It was only in the pri- 
son of the temple, that the king was enabled to read the ad- 
mirable memoir of his virtuous minister, on the situation of 
France. Louis XVI, having seen Mr. de Malesherbes again, 
after having read that work, gazed for some time with emo- 
tion on that respectable old man; and then threw himself 
into his arms, bedewing him with his tears. Is not this 
touching scene, which was an honour at once to the prince 
and the citizen, an eloquent answer to those degraded wri- 
ters, who still endeavour to tarnish the fairest glory, which 
a man could transmit to posterity? Who would believe, that 
writings have been published in which Mr. de Malesherbes 
1s confounded with the Jacobins? Will men never grow tired 
of affixing that common name of dangerous theories, of false 
doctrines, to principles consecrated either by a Fenelon, the 
most virtuous man of his age, or by a Malesherbes, who, not 


less commendable, perhaps, for knowledge and generous sen- 
timents, had the unfortunate advantage of showing them on 
a more exalted theatre, and in more difficult circumstances? 
Will not all enlightened and just Frenchmen grow weary, in 
their turn, of so much dishonesty. 

The moment in which Mr. de Malesherbes was to give 
to his king the last and the most heroic testimony of his de- 
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votedness, arrived but too soon. We will not weaken, by a 
cold analysis, the discourses of the historian, and the merit 
of his judicious reflections on events forever to be deplored. 
No other part of the work can give a more just idea of the 
exalted sentiments, of the style, and of the genius of the 
author. 

‘Such,’ says he, in conclusion, ‘is the man, in regard to 
whom ancient times offer nothing more glorious than his 
death; modern times, nothing more honourable than his life. 
Such is the most perfect model which it is possible to ex- 
hibit to those, whose love of virtue excites noble thoughts.’ 

Mr. Boissy d’ Anglas has placed, at the close of the second 
volume, some notes; in which he discusses, with.a great su- 
periority of reasoning, the different opinions which have 
arisen in regard to the men and the events that he has had 
occasion to speak of in his work. The most remarkable of 
these notes, perhaps, is that concerning Mr. Necker. It ap- 
pears to us to contain what may be said and thought most 
justly respecting that celebrated personage. We find, among 
these articles, many letters addressed to the author by Mr. 
de Malesherbes; one of these letters is a touching profession 
of moral and political faith, in which the soul of that illus- 
trious philosopher is completely seen. 

Mr. Boissy d’Anglas is one of those public characters, 
who have escaped from the terrible tempests of the revolu- 
tion, who has it most in his power to furnish valuable ma- 
terials tor the history of that memorable epoch; and if, among 
the qualities indispensable, in order to write with.dignity, we 
ought to require especially, an inflexible probity, an absolute 
independence of opinions, an upright judgment, a lucid rea- 
son; few writers are so capable ot discharging that important 
and difficult commission. 
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Art. Il.—Voyage to South America, Performed by order 
of the American Government, in the years 1817, and 1818, 
in the Frigate Congress. By H. M. Brackenridge, Esq. 
Secretary to the Mission. In two vols.—Baltimore, 1819. 


Tue interest in South American concerns, which was felt 
by some considerable part of our countrymen, about two years 
ago, has in a great degree vanished, from causes which it is 
not material to develop, but of which we would simply re- 
mark, that they are of a nature such aS to exonerate our 
republic from all blame in the case. Information concern- 
ing the new states of La Plata, was eagerly desired at one 
period, and with respect to several primary points, has been 
abundantly afforded in the reports of the American gen- 
tlemen, who visited those provinces, as commissioners of 
our government. Their accounts are made up of statistical 
details and general political views; but these, however curi- 
ous and valuable, did not give what common readers would 
receive with more satisfaction—we mean, sketches of man- 
ners, of local scenery, domestic anecdotes, and in short, the 
usual piquant ingredients of books of travels. 

In the work of Mr. Brackenridge, we expected to find all 
deficiencies amply supplied: his powers of minute obser- 
vation, and graphic description had been already proved 
in his ‘ Views of Lousiana,’ and his ‘ Journal of a Voy- 
age up the Missouri.’ We must confess that, after having 


attentively perused the two volumes of ‘The Voyage to 


South America,’ we felt in a measure disappointed, and dis- 
satisfied. They contain, indeed, some excellent matter of 
the kind which we particularly desired; but they are still too 
much in the nature of a geographical and political disserta- 
tion upon South America in general; and the author has al- 
lowed his attention to be too frequently attracted to the 
party-feuds of the new republics. He writes as one who had 
earnestly taker a side, and is drawn into discussions some- 
what unjust in reference to the individuals whom he arraigns, 
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To South. America. 191 


and not a little fatiguing for the reader, who can repeat what 
he should have been able to prefix with truth to his book— 
* Mihi Galba, Otho, Vitellius, nec beneficiis nec injuria cogniti!’ 

We cannot but think, moreover, that the twovolumes might 
have been easily and advantageously compressed into one 
stout octavo. The discussions to which we have just ad- 
verted, are worse than useless; and another, though not con- 
siderable portion of the work, could be fairly described as 
superfluous. We are pleased notwithstanding, at the appear- 
ance of these volumes. They certainly constitute a plentiful 
fund of useful and agreeable knowledge concerning the coun- 
tries of which they treat; they are written, besides, ina style, 
which, if not always neat and correct, is generally clear, 
easy, and characteristic of a lively, vigorous mind, familiar 
with good models of authorship. ‘The occasional laxity or 
incorrectness with which it is chargeable, may be ascribed 
to the haste with which the work was composed; as may, 
likewise, most of what can be deemed objectionable in 
the choice of topics and quality of substance. To the ma- 
jority of American readers, the greater part of what Mr. 
Brackenridge has here compiled from foreign writers, in 
relation to the former condition of South America, is en- 
tirely new, and cannot fail to be read with satisfaction as 
well as profit. His Introduction which is particularly and 
properly devoted to that subject, forms an instructive, preg- 
nant digest. We shall proceed at once to make a quotation 
or two from the introduction; and such extracts from the 
rest of the work, as may convey the best idea of the nature 
and value of the whole contents, and contribute most to the 
entertainm wr readers. 


‘In order to secure to the Spanish merchant the whole 
benefit of the American commerce, the Americans were not 
permitted to own a single ship. The domestic commerce 
between the different American viceroyalties, which would 
have tended so much to their mutual comfort and advance- 
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ment, was in general prohibited, or placed under such dis- 
couraging restrictions as to be productive of the same effect. 
No foreigner could enter the colonies without special license, 
no vessei of any foreign nation could be received into their 
harbors, and no one was permitted to trade with them with- 
out permission, under the penalty of death. Those portions 
of South America, such as Venezuela .and La Plata, which 
were not possessed of mines, and depended on commerce 
entirely for the value of their products, were kept in the low- 
est state of misery and depression. Until a change in the 
system took place, they were regarded as the poorest of all 
the Spanish possessions, although they afterwards came to 
rank among the most valuable and important; they are now 
indeed the strong holds of liberty, and by them in all proba- 
bility will the independence of South America be achieved. 

Introduction, p. 88. 

‘ The view of Spanish America which I have given in this 
introduction, may serve in Some measure, in solving the 
question that so naturally presents itself, how Spain has been 
enabled to establish and maintain this wonderful empire, and 
why the South Americans have been apparently so tardy and 
unsuccessful in the accomplishment of their liberties? 

‘ Something is to be attributed to the situation of the first 
settlers and conquerors, who stood in need of the counte- 
nance of some European nation; because they themselves 
held millions of men in a state of subjection. They had not 
ceased to be Spaniards; though removed from Spain, they 
carried with them Spanish opinions, customs, and prejudices. 
They willingly submitted to a yoke, which their descendants 
have found so galling; and who .in the course of time, having 
forgotten the parent state, in many respects became. identi- 
fied in feeling with the aborigines of America. They were 
bound down and enchained, by the system which Spain had 
been enabled to establish. The dominion of Spain therefore 
rested partly on the high notions of loyalty transmitted by 
the first conquerors, but still more by the influence of a priest- 
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hood under the immediate control of the sovereign. Partly 
also, to the apathy prevailing in the mass of the population; 
to the ease and indolence of the inhabitants of the new world, 
to which their situation invited; and to the uninterrupted 
calm of ages, by which the human mind came to be deprived 
of its energy. One part of America could be turned against 
another; and from the vast extent of the Spanish possessions, 
and their separation by almost impassable boundaries, there 
was little likelihood of their making a common cause. Per- 
haps the most powerful auxiliary was the great number of 
European Spaniards, independently of those in office, dis- 
tributed throughout the Indies. Another cause may be men- 
tioned; which is, that they required the protection of Spain 
from foreign aggression; but they did not see that they were 
exposed to this, chiefly on account of their connexion with 
her, that whenever they have been molested, it has been 
on account of quarrels between Spain and some European 
power. 

“It is most truly observed by Mr. Rodney, “ that this state 
of things would long have continued but for events in this 
country and changes in Europe.” The failure of the revo- 
lution in Caraccas in 1797, proves that the great body of the 
people were not then prepared for independence. They re- 
quired the powerful excitement of some event, whose shock 
would produce an effect similar to that of galvanism to the 
apparently dead, in order to awaken in them political life; or 
as they express it themselves, to cause a regeneration. Such 
a one was presented in the captivity of Ferdinand, and the 
acts of that singular political drama, when the Spanish mo- 
narchy seemed to be threatened with dissolution. It was 
now seen that there was no want of susceptibility, and that 
all that was requisite in the first instance, was some event of 
transcendant interest. Their enthusiasm, even exceeded that 
of the Spaniards of Europe; one would have thought that the 
legions of Napoleon had planted their standards on their 
VOL. I. 25 
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shores. They assembled—they spoke—they thought, and 
acted. Loyalty gave the impulse, and they flew to arms; 
but this loyalty was not agreeable to the Europeans, who 
were alarmed at this sudden transition from the calm of des- 
potism, to the most terrific energy. Not so with the enlight- 
ened native Americans, in whose breasts the desire of inde- 
pendence, had long burned, and who conceived new hopes, 
from the political regeneration of their countrymen. All that 
was now wanting, was to give a direction to the torrent which 
had begun to flow; this was the work of genius and intelli- 
gence, aided by circumstances which carried with them the 
justification of necessity. ‘To the cry of-long live our king 
Ferdinand, it was not long before that of viva da patria suc- 
ceeded; and South America became the theatre of one of the 
most bloody civil wars ever recorded by history. In some 
places it has been thought necessary by the Spaniards to put 
to death all the intelligent and intrepid, so that the revolu- 
tion may have no leaders; in others, shocking to relate, the 
only remaining hope of regaining these countries, zs by indis- 
criminate extermination of the inhabitants. Can any mind 
human or divine, wish success to such a cause?’ 


INTERIOR OF AN AMERICAN FRIGATE, 


‘ Being now fairly in the trades, our course was hardly in- 
terrupted for a moment; we had a steady breeze filling all 
our sails, and a smooth sea. Nothing could be more agree- 
able than the temperature of the air; the sails required little 
or no attention, but there was no want of employment in this 
little busy world. I could not have imagined such a variety 
of occupations as the seamen were continually engaged in. 
The officers not on’ duty, spent their time in reading and stu- 
dy, while the midshipmen, fifteen or twenty in number were 
kept closely to their books. There was no lounging, no idle- 
ness, no silly gossipping, no loud talking; and as to intem- 
perance, this is regarded, on board of an American man of 
war, a vice for which there is no forgiveness.’ p. 110. 
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RIO JANEIRO. 


‘ Early in the morning the pilot having come on board, 
more for the sake of complying with every necessary pre- 
caution than because his services were necessary, we passed 
into the spacious harbor of Rio. The entrance is about a 
mile wide, and probably the safest and easiest in the world. 
We passed on the right, fort Santa Cruz built upon a shelf 
of a rock, with several tier of guns and most formidable in 
its appearance. Strong works are also erected on the steep 
rock behind it, from which it is separated by a singular cleft 
crossed by a drawbridge. On the left under the sugar loaf 
there is another fort, but comparatively of not much conse- 
quence; as the best channel lies pretty close to Santa Cruz. 
Vessels generally pass directly under its guns. We passed 
another small fort just within the harbor. The place is said 
to be very strongly fortified; it certainly possesses extraordi- 
nary natural facilities for this purpose. It was forced about 
the beginning of the last century by the celebrated French 
mariner, Dugai Trouin, who took possession of the city, and 
laid it under contribution; but its fortifications were in con- 
sequence greatly improved. As we entered the harbor, a 
most magnificent scene opened upon us. The noble basin 
scarcely surpassed by any in the world, resembling a large 
lake rather than a harbor, expanded majestically, bordered 
by high woody mountains, interspersed with rocky peaks and 
precipices; their ridges or spurs sloping down to the water’s 
edge, ‘in some places terminating abruptly, in others leaving 
narrow vallies and a thousand beautiful coves or recesses, 
with sandy beaches. The ridges or broken grounds, below 
the mountains, are covered with convents, churches, and beau- 
tiful gardens, while the little indents or sandy bays are oc- 
cupied by elegant country seats; a great many of them con- 
structed by Portuguese noblemen}\gince the establishment of 
the court at this place, or by English merchants who have 
grown rich since the opening of trade. A range of much 
higher mountains is seen to the north-east, probably at least 
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forty or fifty miles distant. ‘The city of Rio Janeiro or St. 
Sebastian, is built in one of the coves just mentioned, under 
the mountain, the houses much crowded together; and inde- 
pendently of the buildings perched on heights, or raised on 
the neighboring vallies, it would not possess a very impos- 
ing appearance: but the quantity of shipping gave proofs of 
a busy and active commerce. p. 114. 

‘The harbor of New-York alone can bear any comparison 
to this place, in indications of commercial prosperity. A no- 


ble spectacle is exhibited by the number of vessels, a great © 


proportion English, lying at the wharves or anchored in the 
stream. Great numbers of smali boats were continually 
moving about, rigged in a very awkward, clumsy manner, 
or rowed with a slow and solemn stroke, as if to the tune of 
the dead march in Saul. p. 118. 

‘A motley collection of people attracted by curiosity were 
lounging about the quay, their looks directed towards the 
American frigate as the principal object of their curiosity. 
I shall not attempt to describe their dress or looks; nothing 
could be more unlike our countrymen. The English or 
French fashions do not appear to predominate. Among these 
people I felt myself indeed a stranger; their countenances 
made a very unfavorable impression on me, though by no 
means disposed to judge hastily, for I have been too often 
taught by experience the danger of condemning people by 
wholesale, merely on account of their looks. ‘The complex- 
ions of the middle and lower classes are generally dark, their 
features coarse, and their persons in general inclining to cor- 
pulency. A number of them were distinguished by ribbons 
and baubles attached to their button holes, many wore enor- 
mous ill-contrived cocked hats, and all appeared desirous to 
distinguish their persons, by the wearing of some badge or 
uniform.’ p. 119. 

* Below the landing there is a fountain of fresh water con- 
veyed hither for the aqueduct, which is constantly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of noisy negroes waiting for their turn. 
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I saw about twenty of these miserable wretches chained to- 
gether by the neck, and each one carrying a bucket of water 
on his head: they relieved the bodily pain or suffering, by a 
kind of harsh noise not unlike that made by a flock of wild 
geese. I saw others hitched to carts or carrying burthens, 
and all screaming in the same style, producing a general ef- 
fect of which I can convey no idea. p. 120. 

‘Two American gentlemen who had been at this place 
some time, in the most friendly manner offered to become 
our guides.. They first conducted us to a kind of boarding 
house, where together with some other foreigners they had 
procured lodgings; for there is no respectable inn or coffee 
house.in the city. I can scarcely imagine how they contrive 
to dispense with what in our cities appear so necessary. Af- 
ter reposing ourselves here for a short time we proceeded to 
examine the city. Our walk was extremely . unpleasant, 
through narrow and dirty streets without side walks. The 
houses in general have a mean appearance, with projecting 
galleries on the second story, which approach so near, that 
two persons might almost shake hands across the street; pro- 
bably the ancient Moorish taste. On account of the great 
number of old fashioned chaises, principally drawn by mules, 
which dashed along without paying much attention to any 
one, we were constantly exposed to the danger of being run 
over. Great numbers rode also on stud horses of a small 
size, with tails sweeping the ground; but a still greater num- 
ber of both sexes, were carried about in a kind of sedan chair 
of a curious construction, and generally ornamented with 
gilding. The curtains were sometimes drawn aside for the 
purpose of peeping out. _The men who were thus carried 
along were generally priests and nobles, as I judged by their 
ribbons and decorations; for it is not the custom in this coun- 
try to lay aside any insignia of distinction, to be used only on 
days of ceremony or parade. Nothing surprised me more than 
the number of persons I saw in the street with decorations 
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of one kind or other; I could not but think that in becoming 
so common and being so frequently exhibited, they must 
cease to impart dignity or importance to the wearers. Con- 
trasted with the habits and opinions of our country, where 
man is by nature a noble and dignified being, this idle and 
silly display produced in my mind the very reverse of res- 
pect. The town seemed to be crowded with inhabitants of 
every color and hue, but the proportion of those who with us 
would be called white, was by far the least considerable. 
The Portuguese are generally of a very dark complexion, 
but the number of negroes and of the mixed race was such, 
as to give a different cast in the general appearance of the 
population, from that of any town I have ever seen. We 
were continually meeting pairs of lazy lounging soldiers, who 
it seems are constantly walking in the streets with their bay- 
onets, for the purpose of preventing disturbance; their mso- 
lent and insulting deportment to the lower classes of people, 
gave the most certain indications of a despotic government.’ 
p- 121. 

‘ The residents of the city appear to be, especially in the 
lower classes, extremely lively, active, and cheerful; but 
from the facilities of gaining a livelihood, and the frequent 
occurrence of their holidays, the greater part of their time 
is spent in amusements. Few beggars are to be seen, and 
all except the wretched brutalized slaves, are decently clad. 
The streets swarm with children; and in the country, ac- 
cording to Langsdroff, they are even more prolific than in 
the United States; fifteen, and even twenty of a family, being 
not unusual, Young children enjoy excellent health; and are 
in general, weaned young, and nourished with the banana, 
which is extremely wholesome, and well adapted for the pur- 
pose. The upper classes are said to lead a very inactive and 
mdolent life, consulting only the gratification of their plea- 
sures; in consequence of this, their old age is overtaken by 
chronic diseases, among them the e/ephantiasis, or swelling 
of the legs, to such a degree as to bear a resemblance to those 
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of the elephant. I saw one case of this malady, at which I 
was greatly shocked. The inhabitants in general, are tem- 
perate in their living; but if we may credit the accounts we 
hear, very depraved, as well as ignorant. This is not to be 
wondered at, considering the nature of their composition; all 
the mechanics are either negroes or mulattoes; and indeed, 
almost every business which requires attention, and assidui- 
ty, is pursued by colored people, a great proportion of whom 
are free. The people in general, are sunk in the lowest state 
of political degradation, they know nothing of the measures 
of government; affairs of state are never the subject of their 
conversation, unless indeed with a very small number among 
the higher classes, who observe the greatest secrecy and cau- 
tion. The prejudice with respect to complexion, did not ap- 
pear to me as strong as in the United States. This may be 
owing to the great number of persons of color, who own 
large fortunes, and possess wealth and consequence. I re- 
marked several mulatto priests, and in one instance a negro,’ 
| p- 141. 
* There is but little skill displayed here in the mechanic 
arts. Although they have the finest wood in the world for 
cabinet work, their furniture is very badly constructed, and 
the defect is supplied by a profusion of gilding. They excel, 
however, in making ornaments of gold, such as chains, cross- 
es, &c.; but precious stones are not well set by them; and in 
general, they display but little taste. As to the fine arts, they 
are extremely low. The king’s library, of sixty thousand 
volumes, has been thrown open for the use of the public, but 
within this capital of a great empire, it will be long before there 
will be any thing that will deserve the name of literature. 
The rich native inhabitants have generally other tastes; there 
is nothing to call forth public discussions from the press; 
there is yet, in fact, no public. The art of printing, itself, 
. which was restricted in the colonial state, is not yet sufficient- 
ly spread to satisfy the demand, small as it is.’ p. 145. 
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‘ Brazil contains upwards of two millions of square miles, 
and when we consider the small proportion to be deducted 
for lakes and marshes, or for excessive rigor of climate as in 
the case of Russia, we may form some idea of its greatness. 
It is washed on the north for three thousand miles by the migh- 
ty course of the Amazon, and it has a sea coast of nearly twice 
the extent of that of the United States. From the capital to 
its northern extremity at the mouth of the Javari, it is ina 
straight line, between three and four thousand miles. From 
the Rio Janeiro to Cuyaba, in the province of Mato Grosso, 
the distance is upwards of a thousand miles by land. No 
country is better supplied with ports and harbors, those of 
Rio Janeiro, and St. Salvador, are not surpassed, if equalled, 
by any in the word; and those of Para, Maranham, Olenda, 
Paraiba, Seguro, Espiritu Santo, St. Catherine, Rio Grande, 
and many others. The position of Brazil in relation to Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, amongst those advantages usually 
pointed out by those who seem to be of opinion that this 
country is destined to hold the highest rank among commer- 
cial nations. The possessions of Portugal may be said to 
occupy both shores of the Atlantic. The distance from Cape 
St. Roque to the nearest point on the African continent, is 
estimated at five hundred leagues.’ p. 160. 

‘There is something extremely “painful in the contempla- 
tion of scenes of recent and rapid decay. ‘The sufferers in 
the havoc and desolation, are brought near to us, and we 
cannot but sympathise in their misfortunes. Ancient ruins 
are associated with beings who in the course of nature and 
time, would long since have passed away at any rate, but we 
unavoidably share in the miseries of our cotemporaries, 
where we are surrounded by their sad memorials. At every 
step I found something to awaken these reflections. Traces 
of the most rapid decline of this lately flourishing and popu- 
lous town, every where present themselves. ‘The greater 
part of the houses were tumbling down or unoccupied, whole 
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streets were uninhabited excepting as barracks for the sol- 
diery. In the more frequented streets, few were seen be- 
sides soldiers, or perhaps a solitary female dressed in black, 
stealing along to some chapel to count her beads. There 
seemed to be little or no business doing any where not even 
at the pulperias or shops. The town, in fact, looked as if it 
had experienced the visitation of the plague. During the 
latter part of our walk, it being the commencement of the 
siesta, (abovt one o’clock) the silence in the city was in some 
measure to be attributed to this circumstance. We observ- 
ed a number of the lower classes of people, lying across the 
footways flat on their backs, in the shady side of the houses, 
with their poncho or rug spread under them; we were oblig- 
ed to pass round, being unwilling to step over them, from 
the same kind of apprehension we should feel from a fierce 
mastiff or bull dog. Happening to peep into a meat shop, I 
observed a kind of Indian lying on his poncho on the earthen 
floor, in the midst of myriads of flies, who covered his bare 
legs, face, and hands, without causing him the slightest un- 
easiness. These people of whom I have been speaking, ap- 
peared to have a considerable mixture of Indian race, judg- 
ing from their complexion and their lank black hair, which 
is almost as coarse as the mane of a horse. 

* The town still retains every proof of having once been 
flourishing. The streets are laid off at right angles, and are 
much more spacious than those of Rio, as well as less filthy, 
although little or no attention is paid to them; the buildings 
are also in general, erected in much better taste. The streets 
are paved, but the footways narrow and indifferent, 2b. 212, &c. 

* ‘lhe occupation of this city by general Lecor, with the 
principal division, consisting of five thousand men, which 
has since been reinforced, may be considered as giving it the 
finishing blow. Within eight years, the population has been 
reduced at least two-thirds; many of the principal inhabitants 
have removed; property to an immense amount in the de- 
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lightful suburbs, which contained a greater population than 
the town, has been destroyed, and the value of what remains 
reduced to a mere trifle. It is in fact, nothing but a garri- 
son, with a few starved inhabitants, who are vexed and har- 
rassed by the military. I am told, that notwithstanding this 
misery, there isa theatre here, and that the evenings are 
spent in balls and dances, perhaps for want of other employ- 
ments; the outward actions are not always the certain index 
of the heart. When we consider the stagnation of business, 
the depreciation of property, and the deficiency of supplies, 
we may easily conjecture what must be the condition of the 
people. 72). pe 216, 

‘ We sallied forth at one of the gates, to take a view of the 
country outside of the walls, and within the Portuguese lines, 
which extend around about three miles. It would not be 
considered safe to go beyond them, lest we should fall in with 
the Gauchos, the name by which the people of Artigas are 
designated, and who might take a fancy to our clothes. The 
general observed, that with respect to himself, he would have 
nothing to fear, as he was known tothem; but he was not certain 
that he could afford protection to those who were with him. 
I do not suppose they are quite as ferocious as they are ge- 
nerally represented to be; but I presume they are very little 
better than the Missouri Indians. We soon found ourselves 
in the midst of ruins, whose aspect was much more melan- 
choly than those of the city itself. Nearly the whole extent 
which I have mentioned, was once covered with delightful 
dwellings and contiguous gardens, in the highest cultiva- 
tion; it is now a scene of desolation. The ground scarcely 
exhibits traces of the spots where they stood, or of the gar- 
dens, excepting here and there, fragments of the hedges of 
the prickly pear, with which they had formerly been enclos- 
ed. ‘The fruit trees, and those planted for ornament, had 
been cut down for fuel, or perhaps through wantonness. Over 
the surtace of this extensive and iertile plain, which a few 
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years ago contained as great a population as the city itself, 
there are, at present, not more than a dozen families, upon 
whom soldiers are billeted, and a few uninhabited dilapidat- 
ed buildings. This is the result of the unhappy sieges which 
have reduced the population of this city and suburbs, from up- 
wards of thirty thousand to little more than seven. 70. p. 218. 

‘On arriving at the high ground near the lines, the pros- 
pect was truly delightful; the city and harbor, the shipping, 
the frigate Congress with her glorious flag, distinguishable 
at a greater distance than that of any other nation, the mount, 
the expanse of this vast river, at this place at least seventy 
miles wide, spread out below me; from this point the ground 
sloping to the interior, presented an enchanting landscape; 
the surface of the country waving like the Attakapas or Opa- 
lousas, with here and there some rising grounds, and some 
blue hills at a great distance. Along a beautiful winding 
stream, which flowed through a valley before us, there were 
more trees and shrubbery than I had expected to have seen; 
but this terrestrial paradise was silent and waste—man had 
not fixed here his “ cheerful abode.” 726. p. 220. 

* We were told that the interior of the country for hun- 
dreds of miles, possessed the same beauty of surface, and 
fertility of soil, and although generally well supplied with 
fine streams, a small proportion of it can be said to be hilly 
or mountainous; and that in general, there is an abundance 
of wood along the water courses. On examining the map of 
Azara, it will appear to be abundantly supplied with fine 
rivers; it is bounded in its whole extent eight or nine hun- 
dred miles on the east by the river Uruguay, which may 
bear a comparison even with the Rhine or Danube of Eu- 
rope. This river has also a number of important navigable 
tributaries, the principal of which are the Ubicuig, and the 
Rio Negro, together with several other rivers which dis- 


charge themselves either into the Atlantic or the La Plata. 
| 2b. p. 221. 
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In the evening our companions after taking a glass of some- 
what stimulating, struck up one of their national songs, which 
they sung with as much enthusiasm as we should our Hail 
Columbia! I joined them in my heart, though incapable of 
taking part in the concert with my voice. The air was some- 
what slow, yet bold and expressive; the words of the first 


stanza and chorus were as follows: 
NATIONAL HYMN. 


‘ Oid, mortales el grito sagrado, 
Libertad, Libertad, Libertad, 
Oid, el ruido de rotas cadenas 
Ved en trono, a la noble igualdad; 
Se levanta en la faz de la tierra, 
Una nueva gloriosa nacion, 
Coronada de su siende laureles, 
Y¥ a sus plantas, rendido un lion. 

Coro. 
Sean eternos los laureles, 
Que supimas conseguir, 
Coronados de gloria vivamos, 
O juremos, con gloria morir.’ 


The following is a literal translation: 
Hear, O mortals! the sacred shouts, 
Of liberty, liberty, liberty; 
Hear the sound of broken chains, 
Behold equality enthroned; 
Behold in the face of day arising, 
A new and glorious nation, 
Her brows are crown’d with laurel, 
A vanquished lion at her feet. 3 
CHORUS. 
Be eternal the laurels 
We have dared to win; 
Crowned with glory let us live, 
Or with glory, swear to die. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


‘I shall endeavour tc vive the reader a rude sketch of the 
city, as it appeared to us, a task much easier than to convey 
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the moral impressions left on the mind, It stretches along 
a high bank about two miles; its domes and steeples, and 
heavy masses of building, give it an imposing, but somewhat 
gloomy aspect. Immense piles of dingy brown coloured 
brick, with little variety, heavy and dull, showed that it did 
not take its rise under the patronage of liberty, Compared 
to Philadelphia or New-York, it is a vast mass of bricks pil- 
ed up without taste, elegance, or variety. The houses in 
some places, appear to ascend in stages; one story rising from 
the bottom of the bank, the second story leaving part of it as 
a terrace, and, in like manner, where the building rose to 
three stories, a second terrace was left, besides the roof of 
the house, which is invariably flat. The whole has the ap- 
pearance of a vast fortification. The streets at regular inter- 
vals, open at right angles with the river, and their ascent is 
steep. Between the bank and the water’s edge, there is a 
space of considerable width, rarely covered by the tides; a 
number of people were seen here presenting some appear- 
ance of the busy bustle of trade, while the border of the ri- 
ver, for more than a mile, was occupied by washerwomen, and 
the green sward covered with clothes spread out in the sun. 
2b. p. 278. 

‘Our boat having been prepared, I embarked with lieu- 
tenant Clack, Mr. Breeze, the purser, Dr. Baldwin, and the 
owner ot the ma/acabada. It was necessary to make some ar- 
rangements at the custom-house, with respect to our bag- 
gage, to prevent unpleasant detention: Mr. Rodney and com- 
modore Sinclair, declined going on shore. As it was low 
water, it was so shallow, that our boat, though small, could 
not approach, we were therefore compelled to get into a cart, 
according to custom, and to be thus ferried to shore, at least a 
hundred yards, These carts would appear in our country, 
of a most awkward and clumsy structure. They are drawn 
by two horses; the wheels are of an enormous size, and the 
quantity of wood employed in the structure of the vehicle, 
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one might suppose, would be a load of itself. I am told that 
within a few years past, an English carriage, or wagon ma- 
ker, has established himself in the city, and has already made 
a fortune by constructing carts and wagons, on a more mo- 
dern plan; that his price, at first, for a common two horse 
wagon, was five hundred dollars, but since they have become 
in more general use, it has fallen one half; but it will be a 
considerable time, before the present clumsy, and inconveni- 
ent machines, will be superseded. It will happen here, as 
in every thing else, that the progress of improvement will 
be slow. ib. p. 279. 

‘I had no sooner been comfortably settled in my lodgings, 
than I felt impatient to take a stroll through the town. The 
streets are straight, and regular, like those of Monte Video, 
a few of them are paved, but hollow in the middle. The 
houses are pretty generally two stories high, with flat roofs, 
and, for the most part, plaistered on the ou€ide; which, with- 
eut doubt, at first, improved their appearance, but by time 
and neglect, they have become somewhat shabby. ‘There 
are no elegant rows of buildings as in Philadelphia, or New- 
York, but many are spacious, and all take up much more 
ground than with us. The reason of this is, that they have 
large open courts, or varandas, both in front and rear, which 
are called patios. These patios are not like our yards, en- 
closed by a wall or railing; their dwellings for the most part, 
properly compose three connected buildings, forming as ma- 
ny sides of a square; the wall of the adjoining house making 
up the fourth. In the centre of the front building there is a 
gate-way, and the rooms on either hand, as we enter, are in 
general occupied as places of business, or merchants’ count- 
ing rooms; the rear building, is usually the dining room, 
while that on the left, or the right, (as it may happen,) is the 
sitting room or parlour. The patio is usually paved with 
brick, and sometimes with marble, and is a cool and delight- 
ful place. Grape-vines are planted round the walls, and at 
this season, are loaded with their fruit. 72. p. 282. 
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* But little attention is paid to the cleanliness of the streets; 
in one of the front streets, where there was no pavement, I 
observed several deep mud holes; into these, dead cats and 
dogs are sometimes thrown, from too much indolence to car- 
ry them out of the way. The side walks are very narrow, 
and in bad repair; this is better than at Rio Janeiro, where 
there are none at all. I observed, however, as I went along 
a number of convicts, as I took them to be, engaged in mend- 
ing the bad places already mentioned. In these particulars, 
I was very much reminded of New-Orleans; in fact, in many 
ether points, I observed a striking resemblance between the 
two cities. I can say but little for the police, when compar- 
ed to our towns; but this place manifests a still greater supe- 
riority over Rio Janeiro; and many important improvements, 
that have been introduced within a few years past, were 
pointed out to me. I should like to see, however, some 
trouble bestowed in cleaning those streets that are paved, and 
in paving the rest; as well as in freeing the fronts of their 
houses from the quantity of dust collected, whereever it can 
finding a resting place. 

* But it is time to speak of the inhabitants of the citv, and 
of the people who frequent it. 7b. p. 283, &c. 

‘I saw nothing but the plainness and simplicity of repub- 
licanism; in the streets, there were none but plain citizens, and 
citizen soldiers; some of the latter, perhaps, showing a little 
of the coxcomb, and others exhibiting rather a militia appear- 
ance, not the less agreeable to me on that account. In fact, 
I could almost have fancied myself in one of our own towns, 
judging by the dress and appearance of the peopie whom I 
met. Nothing can be more different than the population of 
this place, from that of Rio. I saw no one bearing the in- 
signia of nobility, except an old crazy man, followed by a 
train of roguish boys. There were no palanquirs, or rattling 
equipages; in these matters, there was much less luxury and 
splendour than with us. ‘The females, instead of being im- 
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mured by jealousy, are permitted to walk abroad and breathe 
the air. id. p. 284. 

‘Buenos Ayres may very justly be compared to the bust 
of a very beautiful female, placed upon a pedestal of rude 
unshapen stone. Great numbers of gauchos, and other coun- 
try people, are seen in the streets, and always on horse-back; 
and as there prevails a universal passion for riding, the num- 
ber of horses is very great. The European mode of capari- 
soning is occasionally seen, but most usually, the bridle, sad- 
dle, &c. would be regarded as curiosities by us. ‘The stir- 
rups of the gauchos are so small, as to admit little more than 
the big toe of the rider, who makes a very grotesque figure 
with his long flowing poncho. This is a kind of striped cot- 
ton, or woolen rug, of the manufacture of the country, fine 
or coarse, according to the purse of the wearer, with nothing 
but a slit in the middle, through which the head is thrust; it 
hangs down perfectly loose, resembling somewhat, a wagon- 
er’s frock. In rain, it answers the purposes of a big-coat, 
and in hot weather, is placed on the saddle. 

‘These gauchos, I generally observed clustered about the 
pulnerzas, or grog shops; of which there are great numbers 
in the city and suburbs; these people frequently drink and 
carouse on horseback, while the horses of those that are dis- 
mounted, continue to stand still without being fastened, as 
they are all taught to do, and champing the bit. These ca- 
rousing groups would afford excellent subjects for Flemish 
painters. The horses, though not of a large size, are all 
finely formed; I do not recollect a single instance in which 
I did not remark good limbs, and head, and neck. The gau- 
chos are often bare footed and bare legged; or, instead of 
boots, make use of the skin of the hind legs of the horse; the 
joint answering the purpose of a heel, and furnishing a very 
cheap kind of suwarrow. id. p. 286, &c. 

* As this is the fruit season, a great number of people were 
crying peaches up and down the street, but on horseback 
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with large paniers made of the raw hides of oxen, on each 
side. Milk, in large tin canisters, was cried about in the 
Same way, and as they were carried in a tolerable trot, I ex- 
pected every moment to hear the cry changed to that of but- 
ter. As I moved along towards the great square, a part of 
which is the principal market place, (immediately in front of 
the castle, or government house,) there appeared to be a 
great throng of people. I met some priests and friars, but 
by no means as many as I expected, and nothing like the 
number I met at Rio Janeiro. p. 288. 

* On approaching the market place, as it was still early in 
the day, I found that the crowd had not entirely dispersed. 
There is no market house or stalls, except in the meat mar- 
ket, situated on one corner of the square which fronts on the 
plaza. Every thing offered for sale, was spread on the 
ground. I can say but little in favour of the appearance of 
cleanliness; dirt and filth appeared to have a prescriptive 
right here. One who had never seen any other than a Phi- 
ladelphia market, can form no idea of the condition of this 
place.. To make amends, it is admirably supplied with all 
the necessaries, and delicacies, that an abundant and fruitful 
country can afford. Beef, mutton, fowls, game, &c. with a 
variety of excellent fish, were here in great plenty, and for 
prices, which, in our markets, would be considered very low. 
Beef, particularly, is exceedingly cheap and of a superior 
quality; it is the universal dish; chiefly roasted. Absolute 
want is scarcely known in this country, any more than with 
us. As I passed by the hucksters’ stalls, they presented a 
much richer display than any I had been accustomed to see. 
Here apples, grapes, oranges, pomegranates, peaches, figs, 
pine-apples, water-melons, were mingled in fair profusion. 

p- 289. 

‘The shops, or stores, as far as I observed, in my peram- 
-bulation through the city, are all ona very small scale, and 
make no show as in our towns. There are but few signs, 
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and those belong chiefly to foreigners; such as sastre, botero, 
sapatero, Sc. de Londres; taylor, bootmaker, shoemaker, 
from London. The greater part of the trades which are now 
flourishing here, particularly hatters, blacksmiths, and many 
others that I might enumerate, have been established since 
the revolution; the journeymen mechanics are chiefly half 
Indians and mulattoes. 

* In receding from the river towards the country, the streets 
wear a much more mean appearance; being very dirty, and 
apparently much neglected, while the houses seldom exceed 
one story in height, and built of brick scarcely half burnt. 
In walking from the front streets, we seemed to be transfer- 
red, at once, to some half civilized village, a thousand miles 
in the interior. Every where in the skirts of the town, much 
of the Indian race is visible; generally a very poor, harmless, 
and indolent people. p. 291. : 

‘ On my way back to the hotel, I met a party of twenty 
or thirty pampas Indians on horseback, who had come to 
town for the purpose of bartering skins for such things as 
they wanted. They excited no curiosity as they rode along the 
street, although tricked out with their nosebobs and earbobs, 
and except the poncho, which they wore, entirely naked. 
They were rather taller, and more square shouldered than ours, 
but their physiognomy was very nearly the same. p. 293. 

‘ The inhabitants generally, are a shade browner than those 
of North America: but I saw a great many with good com- 
plexions. They are a handsome people. They have nothing 
in their appearance and character, of that dark, jealous and 
revengeful disposition, we have been in the habit of attribut- 
ing to Spaniards. The men dress pretty much as we do, but 
the women are fond of wearing black, when they go abroad. 
The fashion of dress, in both sexes, I am informed, has un- 
dergone great improvement, since their free intercourse with 


Strangers. p. 295. 
‘A very animated and martial scene was presented to me, 
by the exercising of the regular troops, and civic militia. The 
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black regiments, made an uncommonly fine appearance, and 
seemed to be in a very high state of discipline. The civic 
militia is said to be fully as well trained as the regulars. I saw 
several very fine bands of music. A battalion of slaves, con- 
sisting of five or six hundred men, was also mustered and 
then marched to one of the churches. With all these things 
going on, the city exhibited one of the most animating scenes 
I had ever witnessed. These are certainly a more enthusias- 
tic, and perhaps warlike people, than we are; if they posses- 
sed, with these qualities, by way of ballast, something of our 
steady habits, and general stock of information, I think they 
would nearly equal us. p. 297. 

‘ The city of Buenos Ayres, and its vicinity, probably ten 
miles square, contains about seveniy thousand inhabitants; 
the villages of Luxan, Ensenada, Las Couchas, and a few 
others, with their circumscribed vicinages, may contain from 
two to five thousand, and as the whole population does not 
exceed one hundred and five thousand, all the remainder of 
the province is left for the rest, not exceeding fifteen or twene 
ty thousand in number.’ p. 303. . 

‘The United Provinces contain little short of five hundred 
thousand souls, entirely free from the molestation of a foreign 
enemy.* ‘They possess an extensive commerce with all the 
world; they are increasing in population, and are cultivating 
all the arts of peace.- On the other side, the country of which 
Artigas calls himself the chief, together with those under his 
protection, contains, at the outside, fifty thousand souls, the 
greater part of whom are far from being the most valuable 
citizens; an enemy is in the possession’of the most important 
points, having control over the settled inhabitants, many of 
whom are dissatisfied with Artigas; a country without com- 
merce, and without government; without attention to the 
education of youth, and declining rapidly from the state of 
civilization.’ vol. ii. p. 28. 


* This includes civilized Indians. See the report of Mr. Graham. 
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and those belong chiefly to foreigners; such as sastre, botero, 
sapatero, &Fc. de Londres; taylor, bootmaker, shoemaker, 
from London. The greater part of the trades which are now 
flourishing here, particularly hatters, blacksmiths, and many 
others that I might enumerate, have been established since 
the revolution; the journeymen mechanics are chiefly half 
Indians and mulattoes. 

* In receding from the river towards the country, the streets 
wear a much more mean appearance; being very dirty, and 
apparently much neglected, while the houses seldom exceed 
one story in height, and built of brick scarcely half burnt. 
In walking from the front streets, we seemed to be transfer- 
red, at once, to some half civilized village, a thousand miles 
in the interior. Every where in the skirts of the town, much 
of the Indian race is visible; generally a very poor, harmless, 
and indolent people. p. 291. 

‘ On my way back to the hotel, I met a party of twenty 
or thirty pampas Indians on horseback, who had come to 
town for the purpose of bartering skins for such things as 
they wanted. They excited no curiosity as they rode along the 
street, although tricked out with their nosebobs and earbobs, 
and except the poncho, which they wore, entirely naked. 
They wererather taller, and more square shouldered than ours, 
but their physiognomy was very nearly the same. p. 293. 

‘ The inhabitants generally, are a shade browner than those 
of North America: but I saw a great many with good com- 
plexions. They are a handsome people. They have nothing 
in their appearance and character, of that dark, jealous and 
revengeful disposition, we have been in the habit of attribut- 
ing to Spaniards. The men dress pretty much as we do, but 
the women are fond of wearing black, when they go abroad. 
The fashion of dress, in both sexes, I am informed, has un- 
dergone great improvement, since their free intercourse with 
strangers. p. 295. 

‘A very animated and martial scene was presented to me, 
by the exercising of the regular troops, and civic militia. The 
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black regiments, made an uncommonly fine appearance, and 
seemed to be in a very high state of discipline. The civic 
militia is said to be fully as well trained as the regulars. I saw 
several very fine bands of music. A battalion of slaves, con- 
sisting of five or six hundred men, was also mustered and 
then marched to one of the churches. With all these things 
going on, the city exhibited one of the most animating scenes 
I had ever witnessed. These are certainly a more enthusias- 
tic, and perhaps warlike people, than we are; if they posses- 
sed, with these qualities, by way of ballast, something of our 
steady habits, and general stock of information, I think they 
would nearly equal us. p. 297. 

‘ The city of Buenos Ayres, and its vicinity, probably ten 
miles square, contains about seventy thousand inhabitants; 
the villages of Luxan, Ensenada, Las Couchas, and a few 
others, with their circumscribed vicinages, may contain from 
two to five thousand, and as the whole population does not 
exceed one hundred and five thousand, all the remainder of 
the province is left for the rest, not exceeding fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand in number.’ p. 303. | 

‘The United Provinces contain little short of five hundred 
thousand souls, entirely free from the molestation of a foreign 
enemy.* ‘They possess an extensive commerce with all the 
world; they are increasing in population, and are cultivating 
all the arts of peace.. On the other side, the country of which 
Artigas calls himself the chief, together with those under his 
protection, contains, at the outside, fitty thousand souls, the 
greater part of whom are far from being the most valuable 
citizens; an enemy is in the possession’of the most important 
points, having control over the settled inhabitants, many of 
whom are dissatisfied with Artigas; a country without com- 
merce, and without government; without attention to the 
education of youth, and declining rapidly from the state of 
civilization.’ vol. ii. p. 28. 


* This includes civilized Indians. See the reportof Mr. Graham. 
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‘ Our arrival at Buenos Ayres, happened to be during lent, 
the circus and theatre were closed, and public amusements 
suspended, My curiosity was a good deal excited to see the 
bull-fights; the favourite amusement in all Spanish countries. 
As soon as the circus was opened, I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of attending it. It is a circular amphitheatre, capable 
of containing between two and three thousand persons. The 
arena is about one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, with 
an enclosure of about six feet high, with openings, at inter- 
vals, sufficiently wide to admit the body of a man; at one 
end there is a small covered pen, with stalls, in which the 
bulls were confined, and opening into tht arena by a gate. 
On the opposite side, there was a large gate, at which the 
bulls were dragged out, after being killed. I found the place 
considerably crowded; but chiefly by the lower classes of 
people; at least the females appeared to be such. At one 
side of the toro, there was a seat appropriated to the city au- 
thorities; formerly, the viceroy, and some of the principal 
public functionaries, had, also, their places set apart; but this 
is no longer the case, as it is considered even disreputable 
for those persons to be seen here. The town-major, who 
is the chief officer of the police, always attends on these oc- 
casions, and presides, in order to prevent any disorder or 
disturbance. Immediately below his seat, there was a band 
of music, which played before the commencement of the 
bull-fights, and during the intervals between them. When 
the spectators had begun to assemble, a guard of soldiers, 
about thirty in number, was marched into the arena, and 
after going through a variety of evolutions, were divided 
into small detachments, and distributed through the different 
parts of the toro. The different combatants who were to 
display their skill and courage on the occasion, came forward, 
and made their obeisance to the town-major, and then re- 
tired to their places. The first two were on horseback, call- 
ed the picadores; one a Chilian, of enormous stature and 
bodily strength, the other a half-Indian, of a more delicate 
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frame, and a more sprightly countenance: They had both 
been convicted of crimes, and condemned to fight bulls for 
the amusement of the public; their irons were not taken off 
until immediately before entering the toro. There were five 
or six others, called bandaleros, with different coloured flags, 
for the purpose of provoking and teasing the bull; the last 
were the mattadores; having in the left hand a flag, and in 
the right a sword. The picadores were armed with pikes, 
about twelve feet in length, with the point so as to wound 
the animal without penetrating deeply; they posted them- 
selves on the left side of the place whence the bull was to be 
let out, and at the distance of fifteen or twenty paces from 
each other. On the signal given, the gate flew open, and a 
furious animal rushed forth. He immediately made at the 
Chilian, but feeling the point of the steel in his shoulder, he 
suddenly wheeled round and ran towards the middle of the 
arena, when the bandaleros endeavoured to provoke him with 
their flags. It was the turn of the mestiso to receive him 
next on his lance; but it was not until after the bull had 
chased both several times round the circus, that he could 
venture to take such a position as would justify his engaging 
him; it was necessary to be near the enclosure, so as to have 
its support, otherwise, in a furious assault of the bull, he 
might be overturned. ‘The animal attacked the half-Indian 
with greater fury than the other, but on feeling the steel, 
withdrew in the same manner; after this was repeated seve- 
ral times, the bull seemed no longer inclined to attack the 
picadores. At the tap of the drum, the picadores withdrew 
from the contest, the dandaleros next advanced with crackers, 
which they dexterously thrust into different parts of the ani- 
mal’s body, who had now become rather sullen; but as soon 
as they exploded, and scorched him severely, he grew furi- 
ous, and ran about bellowing with rage and agony: no one 
but a savage could witness this scene, for the first time, with- 
out being shocked. The crackers being consumed, the ani- 
mal stood still, his tongue lolling out, with panting sides and 
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eyes blind with rage. The mattadore now came forward; at 
first the generous animal showed reluctance to take notice of 
him, but on being provoked, he made a plunge at the flag 
held in his hand, while the mattadore, dexterously avoiding 
him, thrust his sword between the neck under his shoulder, 
thus giving him a mortal wound. The band of music struck 
up, the gates of the toro were thrown open, five or six gauchos 
rushed in on horseback, threw their lassoes about him, some 
fastening round his horns, others about his legs and body, 
and in this manner, in an instant bore him out of the circus, 
in the midst of the shouts of the multitude. Seven other 
bulls were let out in succession, and the same circumstances 
repeated with very little variation. The whole was termin- 
ated with a feat, performed by a wild gaucho; the bull being 
let out, he was immediately lassoed by the gauchos on horse- 
back, who threw him and held him fast by pulling in oppo- 
site directions; he was then tied, and a saddle girt on him 
by the gaucho, who was bare-legged, and had nothing on but 
a shirt, and a kind of petticoat something like a Scotch kilt; 
the ordinary dress of these people. The animal being pro- 
perly prepared, he was suffered to rise with the gaucho on 
his back, and ran perfectly wild and furious around the cir- 
cus, leaping, plunging, and bellowing, to the great diversion 
of the spectators, while the gaucho was continually goading 
him with an enormous pair of spurs, and lashing him with 
his whip. When the animal was sufficiently tortured in this 
way, the gaucho drew his knife and plunged it into the spi- 
nal marrow; the bull fell as if struck by lightning, rolled upon 
his back with his feet in the air, which were not even seen 
to quiver. Such is the barbarous amusement of bull-fighting, 
formerly the delight of the representatives of the kings of 
Spain, and their mimic royalty; m a more enlightened and a 
happier age, confined here to the coarse.and vulgar; and it 
is to be hoped that, in the progress of science, liberty, and 
civilization, will disappear for ever. p. 60. 


‘I have already said something of the province of Buenos 
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Ayres. Previous to the revolution, the city, beside being 
the capital of the new viceroyalty, was the seat of govern- 
ment of an intendency, of which Monte Video, Santa Fee, 
Corrientes, &c. were subordinate districts; but it is now, as 
the reader will have perceived, confined to the immediate 
jurisdiction of its own cabildo. The population is variously 
estimated, from one hundred and five to twenty thousand 
souls; of whom, about one half reside in the city. It ‘con- 
tributed formerly, as well as Santa Fee and Cordova, to sup- 
ply the upper provinces with mules, but has been somewhat 
more agricultural; and the inhabitants of the country in the 
neighbourhood, are, probably, better informed than those of 
the interior, from their greater opportunities. There are a 
great number of small land holders and cultivators, rents are 
hardly known, and the produce of their fields has generally 
increased in value. They are greatly devoted to the cause 
of independence, and no people seemed to me more national. 
Industry is increasing with the introduction of a variety of 
artificial wants, and the desire of imitating those who are 
settled among them. A serious evil is, however, complained 
of in the want of inclosures, and the consequent exposure of 
their crops to be destroyed by the cattle. The raising of 
stock has hitherto occupied their chief attention, to the ne- 
glect of culture. Nothing can surpass the fertility of the soil, 
and there is no kind of doubt but that cotton and sugar can be 
cultivated here, as well as on the banks of the Mississippi; 
these would at once, be sources of great agricultural wealth. 
Some emigration has already taken place to this country 
from Europe; every encouragement is held out; the sober, 
industrious German, especially, would do well here. p. 98. 
. * Buenos Ayres, from its local advantages, which are simi- 
lar.to those of New Orleans, (with the exception of its har- 
bor,) near the mouth of a vast river, which, with its branch- 
es, traverses a country capable of supporting fifty millions 
of souls, must become some day or other, a great city. There 
is no other town in South America, whose position is in any 
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way to be compared with it. Besides its advantages as a 
great emporium for the interior provinces, it is favourably 
situated for a trade with Brazils, the West Indies, Europe, 
the Cape of Good Hope and Asia. The assertion of Du- 
pradt, that neither Tyre, Carthage, nor Rome, had higher 
destinies than this city, is not exaggerated. p. 102. 

‘Some apparent confusion exists in the political divisions 
of the United Provinces; a few explanatory remarks, may 
not be unnecessary. This confusion arises from the mistake 
of confounding some of the smaller subdivisions or juris- 
dictions, with those which properly come under the deno- 
mination of provinces, and considered members of the union, 
governed in the manner prescribed by the provisional statute. 
It must be borne in mind, that the viceroyalty was divided 
into two audiencias, four intendencies included in each; four 
in the lower country, and the like number in Upper Peru. 
Each of the eight intendencies, had their subordinate jurisdic- 
tions, with lieutenant-governors and sub-delegadoes. p. 111. 

‘In the audiencia of Buenos Ayres, the term, intendency, 
is no longer used, that of province, having taken its place; 
and at the same time, the number of provinces were increased 
in 1814, after the capture of Monte Video, by the division 
of some of the intendencies. For instance, Cuyo and Tu- 
cuman were taken from Cordova; Santa Fee, Monte Video 
and Corrientes, were taken from Buenos Ayres. 

‘ Five new provinces were therefore laid off; making the 
present number née, (including Paraguay,) instead of four. 
They are Salta, Tucuman, Cordova, Cuyo, Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay, Santa Fee, Corrientes, and Monte Video. 

‘ They are called free provinces, because the Spanish au- 
thorities have ceased to exist, although, during the contest, 
Salta and Tucuman were, for a short time, the seats of war; 
but for the last three or four years, the Spanish arms have 
been confined to Upper Peru. 

‘The Portuguese, in their war with Artigas, have taken 
possession of part of the province of Monte Video, but with 
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the avowed intention of refraining from hostilities against 
those provinces which are at present united. 

‘Of the nine provinces, all are united except Paraguay, 
Santa Fee, Corrientes, and Monte Video. The first entered 
ito an amicable arrangement with Buenos Ayres, at the 
commencement of the revolution, but has since resolved to 
keep aloof from all parties; and is, therefore, to be regarded 
as a neutral, excepting so far as respects Spain. Since Santa 
Fee has withdrawn itself, the town and immediate vicinity, 
only, have been free from the jurisdiction of Buenos Ayres, 
as all the rest of the province has been subjected to the con- 
trol of the general government. Part of the Entre Rios was 
under the jurisdiction of Corrientes, and part of Santa Fee. 
The people however, of Santa Fee, Entre Rios, Monte Vi- 
deo, are in favour of joining the confederacy, when they can 
do it on such terms as they think to their interests, what- 
ever may be the intentions of Artigas, who at present go- 
verns them. What may be the ultimate wish of Paraguay, 
is not known. p. 112, 

* The five provinces of the union contain four hundred and 
fifty thousand souls, exclusive of Indians, and about six hun- 
dred thousand square miles; little short of the whole extent 
of our old thirteen states. p. 114. 

‘It appears, that the capital has a force of seventeen thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty-two, well diciplined and well- 
armed men, ready, at a very short warning, to make front 
against an enemy, without counting those who are not en- 
rolled, and who would be called out on any extraordinary 
emergency. p. 174. 

‘The total given in the table, that is to say, twenty-nine 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, may very safely be 
taken as the lowest estimate of the effective force; of these, 
abeut one half are regulars in the pay of the state. The 
different kinds of force, are in the following proportions; one 
thousand two hundred and ninety-six artillery, thirteen thou- 
VOL. I. 28 
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sand six hundred and ninety-three infantry, and fourteen 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight cavalry. p. 176. 

‘The most effectual plan fallen upon by the government 
for recruiting their forces, has been the purchase of negro 
slaves, entering them as soldiers, under the condition of 
giving them their liberty, after two years service. About a 
fourth of the regulars, are blacks, have been thus purchased, 
and are not inferior to any troops in the world. p. 177. 

‘In their arsenals and manufactory of arms, they have 
fourteen thousand stand; in their different parks, they have 
an extraordinary quantity of fine cannon and field artillery, 
and in their public stores, a great abundance of munitions of 
war, of every description. They have the finest brass can- 
non J ever saw; the greater part of which belonged to the 
king. Their supplies of this nature are, in fact, more like 
those of some old and powerful state, and not of one so re-~ 
cently established; they will not have to expend any large 
sums in these things for many years. p. 178. 

‘The revenues of the state, are at present almost éntirely 
levied in the province of Buenos Ayres, with the exception 
of about two hundred thousand dollars collected from the 
province of Cuyo, Tucuman, Cordova, and Salta. The re- 
ceipts of the customs is the only indirect tax which falls on 
the provinces generally, and its proceeds are faithfully ap- 
propriated to the support of the common cause. The duties 
on stamps are still continued, but do not afford any great 
amount of revenue. The tables annexed to the report of Mr. 
Rodney, exhibit a concise view of the receipts and expendi- 
tures, as well as of the outstanding debts of the state. The 
receipts of the customs amounted to one million one hundred 
thousand dollars, which may be regarded as about the aver- 
age. It is the largest item in the account of their receipts. 
In consequence of the high rate of duties which had been 
established under the mistaken idea that they fall entirely 
upon strangers, a good deal of smuggling was occasioned. 
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Through the representation of English merchants, and ex- 
perience of the evil, they have since been induced to lower 
them considerably. They ought to be extremely cautious 
how they give occasion to a renewal of the old system of 
corruption and bribery, which had fallen into disgrace in the 
republic, when formerly nothing was disreputable but de- 
tection. 

‘ An important item is composed of loans from native and 
foreign merchants, not altogether voluntary; what degree of 
constraint may be used, I know not, nor am I prepared to 
say how far a people contending for their existence would be 
justifiable in going. 

‘ There is another irregular mode of raising money, which 
falls heavily upon individuals, though intended to be borne by 
the community, as there never has yet been established any 
system of direct taxation. 

‘Last year, for instance, the sum of seventy-eight thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-three dollars was apportioned 
among the different gremios, or bodies. 


On the commercial class, -  - - $32,627 
On ship owners, - = = =~ = 146 5 
On various classes of people, : : 15,240 
On house rents, - - - - - 17,147 
Contributions levied in the country, = - 4,325 


‘The old Spaniards are occasionally called upon, and are 
required to pay liberally. Considerable sums have been 
drawn for the revenues of the monasteries. There are be- 
sides, large sums levied from butchers and bakers, and con- 
sidered a species of indirect tax on the people. The bakers 
are the millers, and also the dealers in wheat. This tax was 
very heavy, but has since been reduced. The contributions 
of last year to the amount of eight thousand dollars monthly, 
fell upon thirty bakers.’ p. 185. 
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Art. III.—The Bucktail Bards, or State Friumpirate, oe. 
a poem. {Published at New Yerk.] 


2. Proces Verbal of the Ceremony of Installation of hen 
dent of the New York Historical Society, &c. 


A ReEviIeEw of the first named of the above productions, 
has been handed to us for insertion in this Journal. The 
style, and import of the critique bespeak its origin in a vig- 
orous and cultivated understanding: but the sentiments which 
it holds forth, are so much in discordance with our own, that 
it cannot be admitted into the pages of the Analectic Mag- 
azine. 

There is in the very respectable community of the city of 
New York, a fashion we fear much teo prevalent, of turning 
into ridicule and burlesque, both persons and things, con- 
nected, for the time at least, with the best interests of litera- 
ture and science. Our national literature is at present strug- 
gling with many difficulties, and repressed by many disad- 
vantages, among which, not the least nor-most inconsiderable, 
is national neglect. It therefore behoves those possessed of 
the powers of wit, rather to turn the shafts of satire against 
the enemies of learning, to be indulgent towards its profes- 
sors, and encourage, by all the means in their power, the zeal, 
whether real or affected, of its friends. Our scientific institu- 
tions are, of course, yet in their infancy; and have obtained no 
very strong hold on the confidence and respect of the nation. 
Eminence in literature, has not, except in the case of the pre- 
sent attorney-general of the United States, conduced to po- 
litical promotion; nor has it often happened, that men distin- 
guished for their success in professional or political life, have 
desired the reputation of being votaries of science, or have 
made any effort to disseminate among those under the influ- 
ence of their example, a taste and a veneration for liberal 
studies. There can be no question of the unfortunate effect of 
the circumstance above mentioned. As long as eminence in 
any branch of natural science, history, or belles lettres is deem- 
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ed incompatible with a zealous pursuit of professional success, 
or an entire fitness for political trusts; the two great and 
stimulating objects of desire in our country, so long, and in 
precisely the degree in which this opinion is received, must 
learning be neglected, and philosophy be despised; except, 
indeed, learning and philosophy imported from abroad. 

There may be, among the most prominent members of the 
‘ New York historical society,’ as among the most prominent 
members of any other of our scientific i institutions, a portion 
of ostentation and even charlatanery; the existence of which, 
is much to be regretted, and its removal equally to be desired; 
and possibly, all which that or any similar association has yet 
effected, does not add very materially to the value of our 
national literature: on both these points we express no opi- 
nion, and concede them hypothetically only for the sake of 
explaining our views more clearly: but if such an evil, and 
such a deficiency exist, the remedy should not be in casting 
ridicule, and as its consequence, contempt, on the institution, 
but in devoting that time and talent, misapplied in the pro- 
duction of burlesque and caricature, to the formation of bet- 
ter models, and the creation of more valuable matter. 

With the political merits, or demerits of the governor of 
the state of New York, and his friends in office, we have no- 
thing to do; nor does that question at all interfere in our con- 
-sideration of the subject. We speak not of the effect of these 
works upon the election, possibly they may be exceedingly 
influential there, and they may have been intended, solely 
for that purpose. So much wit, however, and real humour, 
are seldom brought into action for such an end. But as hum- 
ble centinels on the outworks of the citadel of our literature, 
and entrusted therefore with a part of the care ne guid detri- 
menti capiat respublica, we feel ourselves bound to protest 
against even these Samsons in wit, who would pull down the 
temple of science, because those that are Philistines in their 
eyes, are sheltered beneath its dome. 
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Among us, the worship of Minerva still wants all the ad- 
ventitious aid, that it enjoys on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Her fanes want the splendid decorations of art, to render 
them imposing and respectable in the regards of the multi- 
tude. Her priests want the factitious dignity of an exemption 
from vulgar cares, and every-day employments, Her follow- 
ers are tempted by no other attraction, than the pure flame 
that blazes on her simple unadorned altars. If they that 
minister in the temple, have some stains of the world about 
them, some of the infirmities of human nature, and some of 
the error of human passions, let us, notwithstanding, while 
they are covered with their sacerdotal robes, and in the per- 
formance of their sacred functions, abstain from rendering 
them objects of hate or laughter, lest we deter other and more 
worthy men from following their steps, and succeeding to 
their stations. 

And, to leave figures and return to plain prose, it evinces, 
we conceive, a bad taste and a disregard or ignorance of the 
interests of science, to employ the force of humour, wit, and 
erudition in the endeavour to bring into ridicule and con- 
tempt, the men, who, no matter whether rightfully or wrong- 
fully, occupy the first stations in scientific institutions, or 
men that have publicly avowed their devotion to the cause 
of literature, and exerted their best efforts in its behalf. And 
more particularly, we consider this system reprehensible and 
lamentable, as it is manifest that from the injurious effects 
of this species of ridicule, no elevation of character, however 
unobtrusive, pure, and valuable to the dearest interests of our 


country, can ever be secure. 





Art. 1V.—Travels in France in 1818. By Lieut. Francis 
Hall, 14th. Light Dragoons. H. P. Author of Travels in 
Canada and the United States. London 1819. 8vo. pp. 434. 


Our old acquaintance Lieutenant Hall, appears to less ad- 
vantage in his new character than in that of the satisfied En- 
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glish tourist in the United States. His late production is in- 
deed a very meagre volume, made up chiefly out of old itine- 
raries, quotations from Froissard, minute descriptions of the 
dimensions of old abbeys, churches and tombs, and endless 
common-place remarks on the Flemish, Italian and French 
schools of painting. 

His journey seems to have been extremely rapid, his means 
of collecting information very imperfect, and the objects of 
his attention very limited. Entering France at Calais, he 
proceeded by Boulogne, Montreuil and Rouen to Paris. He 
afterwards made an excursion to Montagne, La Trappe, and 
Tours, and continued his ride through Poitiers, Angouleme 
and Saintes to Bordeaux, thence to Toulouse, and back again 
to Paris. : 

How many weeks or days were allotted to this tour, he 
does not inform us; but there is intrinsic evidence that not 
much time was lost in lingering. It is impossible to avoid 
inferring from the style of his remarks that he stayed no 
longer, any where, than was necessary to apply his scale and 
measuring tape to the walls of the principal buildings, mark 
with his pencil the quotation applicable to the place, and take 
his seat in the Diligence for the next town on his route. 
Sometimes, indeed, he was at the pains to copy very long 
inscriptions, at least, he fills page after page with them, and 
does not say he took them from a book; but his publishers, 
Messrs Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, had no 
reason to complain, if they paid his expenses, of any needless 
loitering to look after such unimportant matters as man- 
ners, customs, the actual condition of the arts, or sciences, 
agriculture, public tranquillity or any of those subjects, on 
which we expect information from a traveller. 

Sometimes—a very few times—he was against his will 
obliged to withdraw his attention for a short time from Roman 
remains and gothic towers. Thus he was forced, he says, to 
* pass a Sunday at Boulogne, probably under the surveillance 
ef the police, for I had forgotten my passport; but this delay 
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gave me an opportunity of visiting a féte, or fair, held at a 
neighbouring village. On a little green, shaded for the most 
part by rows of elm trees, booths were erected, containing a 
rich display of bon-bons, cakes, ribbons, and the whole stock 
of small wares, which, on these occasions, “ puzzle the will” 
of the purchaser to choose betwixt numberless species of no- 
things. At various intervals rings were enclosed, not for 
boxing or bull-baiting, but dancing. The musicians plied 
beneath the trees, while the young men and lasses tripped it 
‘on the light fantastic toe’ with a cerrectness and grace 
which would have honoured Almack’s. The prevailing cos- 
tume of the nymphs was a white gown; a shawl, generally 
red; and a cap, closely fitted to the head, of a fashion rather 
primitive than Parisian, from which, however, their curls 
were suffered tastefully to escape, and hang round their pretty 
faces; as pretty certainly, as might be found in an equal num- 
ber of our own country maidens; while an air of refinement, 
diffused over their whole persons and manners, seemed to 
indicate that they might almost all of them have been elevated 
to a higher place in society, without stirring the question of, 
“‘ how got they there?”» T he men had not the relative supe- 
riority of appearence Y Hlehinartest among them had a shop- 
boyish air; but their enjoymént was unstained with vulgari- 
ty; and the evening passed off without a single fight, or 
drunken frolic.’ 

With this brief exception he does not appear to have had 
eyes or understanding for any thing but buildings and pic- 
tures, until his arrival at Paris; and even there his observa- 
tions are almost entirely confined to the public edifices. A 
great part of the volume is devoted to the wonders of this 
metropolis, but in the dryest manner of detail—He begins 
with the churches and proceeds with palaces and tombs— 
The theatres are made the professed subject of a section, but 
we are presented merely with a critigue on some of the 


most celebrated French plays; Le Cid, for instance, and a 
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comparison between La Harpe and Shakspeare, all of which 
may just as well have been written in England and probably 
was. Of the Louvre Gallery he has made a full catalogue raz- 
sonnee of near thirty pages—in true auctioneer style: and 
who can help yawning that reads in seemingly endless suc- 
cession a string of compendious criticisms like the following? 

‘ A storm at sea is particularly forcible. The Terrestrial 
Paradise of Brenghel [341] is a rich composition. A small 
whole length of Charles I. [347] by N. Coning is very deli- 
cate and curious, &c. &c.’ 

We are glad to accompany him out of Paris, for there he 
is certainly a very dull companion—notwithstanding his fre- 
quent attempts at sprightliness.—Such for example as calling 
the /adies that haunt the Palais Royal ‘ stray muttons,’ and 
defending their moral character, which he contends is by no 
means necessarily degraded because they want the one virtue 
without which it is generally considered impossible for a woman 
to be amiable or respectable.* And such are his frequent 
though awkward jokes at the expense of religous ceremoni- 
als—much in the style of the Dutchman’s ‘ 7’ apprend d@’etre 
vif.’ 

Shut up in the Diligence—a most gnlucky mode of tra- 
velling for a book-maker, he can give little account of the 
country from Paris to Montagne,—the hiatus is supplied 
secundem artem by describing his fellow travellers, among 
whom was a lady, that proved a counterpart to Sterne’s Ma- 
dame Rambouillet.—From Montagne he digressed on horse- 
back to La Trappe. 


‘La Trappe is about eight miles northof Montagne: the road 
to it traverses a delicious country, full of hamlets, orchards, 
and vineyards: the surface is not mountainous, but waving, 
and though generally cultivated, has here and there patches 
of heath and copse-wood sufficient to give it a picturesque 


* This heterodox doctrine has called forth a seyere rebuke from one of 


the British reviews. 
VOL. I. 29 
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mixture of wildness: the road is literally a cross-road, in 
which any vehicle but a wagon would be ill at ease, it be- 
ing narrow, sandy, and broken; but it deviates luxuriously 
betwixt hedge rows, through woods, across fields, up one 
knoll, and round another, in a manner as unlike as possible 
the stately solemnity of a chemin superbe. 
It was twilight when we reached the village. Having 
alighted at the auberge, I was directed to the door of the 
monastery, which had, as far as I could distinguish in the 
waning light, the appearance of a substantial farm-house. I 
rang the bell; a monk presently opened the door, and per- 
ceiving a stranger, prostrated himself before me: to my de- 
mand of a night’s hospitality, he replied by leading the way 
to the refectory, with a courteous gesture of assent: here he 
again bowed himself at my feet, (a eeremony much more 
embarrassing to me than him,) and inquired if, while supper 
was preparing, I chose to attend evening service, which was 
now beginning: on my assenting he conducted me into a 
small chapel, near the altar of which a single lamp threw a 
feeble light on the white habits of the brethren, who, with 
their cowls drawn over their faces, were kneeling down in at- 
titudes of deep humility and devotion; this was by far the most 
solemn part of the service; the faint breathing of their whis- 
pered orisons was alone audible, nor could I refrain, as I 
stood in a corner of the chapel, from regarding the unwonted 
scene with a feeling of almost solemn interest. The beings 
thus grouped around me, were so far removed from all or- 
dinary pursuits, and habits of social existence; there was so 
little similarity betwixt their destiny and mine, nay, there was 
so little of general human sympathy betwixt us, that I found 
myself regarding them, with almost as much curiosity and 
wonder as if they had been given back from the world of 
spirits, or had wandered into our sphere from some distant 
planet.—After having prayed some time in silence, they rose 
and chanted the usual evening service, which was conclud- 
ed by their again kneeling in the same attitude of devotion- 
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al meditation; after which they glided ghost-like from the 
chapel. Three persons had stood near me during the ser- 
vice, two of them young men, seemingly ecclesiastics, the 
third a rustic; these I afterwards understood, were novices, 
in their year of probation: the two former had such wan, en- 
thusiastic countenances, as denoted the inward sway of con- 
stitutional melancholy, but my skill in physiognomy afforded 
me no clue to the mental hallucination of the third, whose 
dull simplicity had been probably wrought upon by the mad- 
ness of others, or the contagion of example. 

‘From the chapel I was conducted to the refectory, where 
I found a table spread with fruit, vegetables, bread, cheese, 
butter, honey, and sweetmeats, good wine and cider, of which 
I was courteously prest to partake; the hospitallier, who has 
the charge of entertaining strangers, apologized, that in con- 
sequence of its being a meagre day, he could afford me no 
better fare: an apology certainly superfluous, though I was 
no T'rappiste. 

‘ After supper I was shown into a neat chamber, ornament- 
ed with a few pictures of Saints, and a crucifix: the hospi- 
tallier having desired to be informed of my wants, and the 
hour at which I wished to be called, bade me a good night 
and withdrew. As it was yet early, I took up a volume of 
the Benedictine regulations, on which, those of La Trappe 
are modelled: one precept struck me: it directs the brethren 
of the order to consider a particular friendship as more sin- 
ful and pernicious than the most deadly hatred, by directing 
the affections from the Creator to the creature. With what 
extraordinary logic has superstition subjugated the earth!’— 


The incidents we shall next quote are two of the very few 
to be found in the volume from which any inference can be 
drawn of the actual condition of the country, and are the best 
specimens of the traveller’s descriptive powers. 


‘ Betwixt Bellesme and Mamers, I overtook a decent, ho- 
nest looking man, who, though not of the lowest class, had 
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evidently chosen his mode of travelling as well from motives 
of economy as pleasure. Having entered into conversation 
with him, I began to praise the richness and beauty of the 
country:—Doubtless,’ said I, ‘ the inhabitants here are well 
off?? ‘Some of them are,’ he answered.—* But the majori- 
ty?’ ‘ They are ill enough off;—you may judge how they fare, 
when a man.earns but ten sous a day, and wheat is from ten 
to twelve francs the bushel.’—‘ But wages rise with wheat?’ 
‘No, for the last four or five years wheat has been extreme- 
ly dear; but wages have continued at the old rate.‘ How 
can a man maintain a family upon ten sous a day.’ ‘ Mise- 
rably enough: they drink nothing but water; I, myself am a 
master carpenter, employ four or five men, and can earn 25 
sous a day; yet though I have no children, I can put by no- 
thing, and live meagerly enough,’ (assez maigrement:) * There 
are however many small proprietors among you?’ ‘ Very few. 
In my commune, there are 8 or 10 proprietors with a rental 
of 5000 to 7000 livres: the farms are all large, and the great- 
er part of the people in great poverty.’ I continued my que- 
ries: ‘ You find trade generally on the increase since the 
peace?’ ‘ Yes, people begin to build and improve, because they 
feel some security in their condition. ‘They are not liable 
to be called upon by the conscription, nor taxed to support 
endless wars.’ ‘ You are not, then, a friend to Buonaparte?’ 
‘No, I am not one of those who regret him. I find more 
business stirring, and more money spending than there was 
during his government, when people never knew what might 
become of them.’ 


‘ I had walked from Brine to Donzerac; a kind of relaxa- 
tion I generally managed to procure after breakfast,—if the 
first daily meal you make, when travelling by a diligence 
may be so called, consisting as it always does of two courses, 
with fruit and wine. Fortunately for me the French have 
no idea of hurrying on their meals; partly because they be- 
lieve with Dr. Johnson that few things are really more im- 
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portant than dinner; and partly because they would consider 
it bad economy to pay for a meal without eating as long as 
they possibly could, besides pocketing some of the relics. 
This dispusition I accounted fortunate; first because like 
themselves I consider a hurried mastication as neither plea- 
sant nor profitable; and secondly because it gave me half an 
hour’s start of the vehicle, which in an uneven country, and 
according to the French rate of travelling secures the enjoy- 
ment of a whole day’s pedestrian exercise, should the travel- 
ler be inclined for it. I had wandered on in this way when 
night overtook me beyond Donzerac, and I entered a cot- 
tage by the road side to request leave to sit down, and wait 
the arrival of the Diligence: the owner, however, very coolly 
told me that there was an auberge not far off, where I might 
wait if I chose it. The proverb says ‘ one swallow makes not 
summer.’ I considered it unsafe to conclude any thing ge- 
nerally against the hospitable character of the French pea- 
sants from this single specimen; so I went on to another cot- 
tage and seated myself on a stone bench near the door; but 
I had scarcely done so when the owner of the house came 
out and invited me to enter. I found a roomy cottage which 
seemed, however, to consist but of the single apartment in 
which the family was collected: the floor was of earth, un- 
even enough: above were bare rafters which served as a 
store-house for a variety of domestic utensils and lumber: 
there were two large beds, with curtains; one near the fire, 
the other at the farther end of the,room: a bench and two 
stools were round the hearth, on one of which I was request- 
ed to seat myself. It was supper time; a coarse cloth was 
spread on a narrow wooden table, on which were arrayed as 
many pewter porringers as equalled the number of the mem- 
bers of the family, who were to share the meal: a large brown 
loaf was taken from a shelf, and cut into slices, with the only 
knife with which the cottage seemed to be furnished: a large 
three legged pot was next taken from the fire, and each por- 
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ringer filled with asoup very much like gruel, poured over the 
bread. The father of the flock, his wife, two sons, and as 
many daughters, placed themselves at table; the old grandam 
sate in the chimney corner, and as she was in ill health had 
a few spoonfulls of wine mixed with her porridge: I was 
invited to join the party: after the gruel, a large kettle of 
chestnuts was served out, which concluded the meal. I found 
I understood very little of the Patois spoken by my host, 
who, on his part understood so little of French as to be ig- 
norant, from my pronunciation that I was a foreigner. When 
the Diligence came up I wished the family good night, and 
was lighted to the coach door, that I might not step in the 
mud round the cottage!’ 


Notwithstanding the limited nature of his opportunities, 
the shortness of his stay in France and the apparent wants 
of introduction to any society—he does not hesitate to enti- 
tle a chapter ‘ of the French Character,’ and to state with 
entire positiveness his views of the morality, religion and 
manners of the French people. Of course the opinions of 
such a judge can have but little weight—we will neverthe- 
less attempt an epitome of them. 


1. ‘ The French are a parsimonious people. A respectable 
Frenchman will haggle an hour for a sou, give the waiter 
of a coflee-house a half sow, and pocket the overplus sugar af- 
ter sweetening his cup of coffee. In their travelling, in their 
amusements, in their whole social system economy is the 
dominant principle.’ 

The Lieutenant does not cite any facts tosupport this charge, 
but accounts for the existence of the fault by supposing that 
frequent political changes must produce a feeling of insecuri- 
ty and as a consequence the desire of hoarding. The absence 
of commercial enterprize with its concomitant rapid gains 
and lavish expenditure he considers also as a chief cause. 

2. The domestic virtues, he says, are not supposed to be 
highly cultivated in France—the prevalence of conjugal infi- 
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delity is universally admitted.—For this, he asserts, he has 
the authority of females whom he has questioned—perhaps 
his favourites of the Palais Royale—and he attributes the 
vice to the numerous forced marriages. 

8. A want of simplicity is, he thinks, a remarkable feature 
in the French character—* An end seems valued in propor- 
tion to the complexedness of the means used to produce it.’ 
The police system, the constitutions ‘ got up’ during the Re- 
volution, and the plan of obliging all who pass from one part 
of the country to another to procure passports and have them 
countersigned daily—a system that he reprobates as tyran- 
nous and oppressive to the French while it is entirely nuga- 
tory as to the ends proposed—are the supports for this part 
of his theory. 

4. The military and their imitators have a taste for low 
company and vulgar debauchery.—The Bourgeoise, he al- 
lows, ‘both look and feel more rationally than their fore- 
fathers.’ A degree of commendation sadly overbalanced by 
the following censures: ‘ Indisputably there are many 
Frenchmen of sufficient honour to resent an indignity offer- 
ed to their noses, but that moral delicacy which shrinks from 
the contagion of meanness is, I fear ‘to say, little known 
among our Gallic neighbours,’-———-—‘ If the old school of 
French manners be justly charged with professing much and 
meaning little, the new is more disgustingly characterized 
by coarse familiarity amounting to a levelism far more radi- 
cal than is to be found in the United States of America, 
where each man respects his fellow citizen, because he res- 
pects himself, but in France nothing is respected but a gen- 
darme.’ And we are told soon after that gentlemen are 
very rare in France. 

Bonaparte spoiled Parisian society, the Lieut. thinks, and 
assures us his remarks are borne out by unexceptionable-tes- 
timony—by his system of espionage which occasioned con- 
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versation to lose its freedom, and a talent for silence to be 
the most valued possession. 

5. Religion has no chance of a revival, nobody goes to 
church but a few old fashioned people—the remnant of the old 
nobility and gentry;—the Catholics still advertise indulgences 
and Volney is read. In fine, the Lieutenant seems to think 
the French are not much better than they should be, and 
fit for nothing in the world but to supply materials for a book 


of travels. 





ArT. V.—American Manufactures. 


1. The Remonstrance of the Virginia agricultural Society of 
Fredericksburgh, &c. to the Congress of the U. S. 


2. Memorial from the general meeting of delegates from the 
united Agricultural Societies of Virginia, remonstrating 


against the protection of manufactures, 


3. Three Letters on the present calamitous state of affairs, 
addressed to F. M. Garnet, Esq. President of the Freder- 
icksburgh agricultural Society. By M. Carey, Philadelphia, 
1820. 

When the Missouri question shall have received a deci- 
sion and the excitement now caused by it shall have passed 
away, the attention of our rulers in Congress will probably 
be called to an earnest inquiry into the policy of giving fur- 
ther and more effectual encouragement to American manu- 
factures. And, whatever may be the determination finally 
adopted on the subject, it can scarcely fail to agitate the 
public mind much more seriously than the discussion which 
now occupies the national legislature. 

The prevention or the permission of a traffic in human 
flesh throughout the widely expanded regions of the west, 
considered as an abstract question of humanity and national 
glory, touches indeed the sensibilities. and awakens the in- 
terest of the patriot and the philanthropist, while it involves 
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also some points of local politics-deeply in the result. But 
the sphere of all these sympathies is very small compared 
with the wide circle of varied interests concerned in the 
adoption of a new scheme of national industry, or a contin- 
uance in the system hitherto pursued. If slavery with all 
its horrors aggravated into tenfold deformity should be al- 
lowed to brood like a gigantic incubus on the fair bosom of 
the western vales;—sincere and universal would be the re- 
gret among the well informed population of those states, 
within whose limits the miseries of human bondage are un- 
known. The feeling, however, like all earthly griefs found- 
ed on pure disinterestedness would be very evanescent; we 
should lament the event as a misfortune to human nature, 
and perhaps execrate it as a national disgrace, but yet no 
hearts would break, and few slumbers would be less sound. 
But when the nation is fully roused to an investigation of 
the proposed plan of fostering our home manufactures—far 
different will be the anxiety awakened—and infinitely’ more 
dangerous the exasperation that will probably be excited. 
Instead of a generous sorrow at the propagation of hu- 
man misery in its worst shape, certainly, but still in a form 
from which the sorrowers are secure, there may then be the 
bitter disappointment of thousands that have looked forward 
to a change of system as their only means of escape from actu- 
al want. Instead of mortification to national pride, there may 
be the destruction of every hope of individual happiness.— 
How wide will be the limits of this influence, it is not easy to 
calculate nor encouraging to consider; but when we look on 
the present situation of the middle and eastern states, with 
regard to their share in the profits of the national industry, 
and then turn an eye to our southern neighbours, and look at 
the course of their trade—it is difficult to avoid a belief that 
it will require all the ingenuity and all the public spirit of 
our legislators to keep the opinions of these two sections in 
perfect unison with each other. It is impossible to be blind 
VOL. I. 30 
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to the fact, that a belief is fast spreading among the people 
of Pennsylvania, that domestic manufactures must be pro- 
tected as a means necessary and indispensible to prevent 
general impoverishment.— Whether the belief be well or ill 
founded, we do not presume to say; it is sufficient, for the 
purpose of these observations, that the notion rapidly gains 
ground. 

The vast, the unspeakable importance of the inquiry is 
therefore manifest to every one that will reflect upon the 
probable consequences of such a state of things, as we cannot 
but see there is reason to anticjpate—when the states which 
produce corn, hemp and flax, are convinced that they are 
sinking into ruin, and that a new scheme of industry, with 
new rules of trade are necessary for their salvation; while 
those which cultivate cotton, sugar and tobacco, feel them- 
selves growing richer, and regard any alteration as destruc- 
tive of their prosperity. With interests so diametrically 
opposed, what harmony or agreement, can be expected? 
A single individual may be moved to seek the crown of 
martyrdom, but nations, communities or states have not yet 
been known, for the sake of any abstract principle, to court 
self-immolation. 

We do not aver that the real interests of the north and of 
the. south are so much at variance. But such is the doctrine 
at present taught in many of the publications on the subject 
of domestic manufactures, and it is a doctrine that for all 
we see, is likely to gain full possession of the puble mind. 
It is on this account we repeat, what we long since advan- 
ced, that from the time of the declaration of independence 
there has scarcely been a question before this nation so preg- 
nant with the most serious and awful consequences. 

It is a question, however, that has not yet exercised the 
most influential and powerful minds among our statesmen or 
citizens. ‘The discussion has not called forth such powers 
of argument, such efforts of research, nor such investigation 
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as have been brought into action by the comparatively un- 
important disquisition on the restriction of slavery in Mis- 
souril. As far as the discussion has yet proceeded, the advo- 
cates for manufactures have plainly the advantage in the field 
of argument, and have exhibited much more closeness of 
reasoning, and a far better knowledge of facts, the only kind 
of knowledge that on this question can be very availing. 
The general principles of political economy, as they are to 
be found in the works of the best European writers, form 
but an unsafe guide in an inquiry that respects a country so 
peculiarly circumstanced as ours; and the common place 
topics of that science, so constantly quoted and appealed to 
by the opponents of further encouragement, are in a great 
degree inapplicable to the controversy. 

To talk of buying cheap and selling dear, of ‘ procuring 
the greatest possible quantity of produce with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of labour, and of capital;’ and all the other 
generalities which may easily be culled in thousands from 
the pages of the Edinburgh Review, answers exceedingly 
well to give an air of plausibility and eloquence to an ‘ ad- 
dress’ or a ‘resolution,’ but goes very little way towards 
convincing an American, what is the true policy dictated by 
the peculiar situation of his country. We want facts; 
statistical facts; and when we are well informed, as to them, 
general principles, may then be applied and particular infer- 
ences may be safely deduced, but not before. 

In the two memorials, above mentioned, proceeding from 
highly respectable associations, there is to be seen a very re- 
markable exemplification of this too common proneness to 
put forward certain maxims of political economy unquestion- 
ably incontrovertible in themselves, and very important to be 
observed, but applied very unaptly, in aid of the cause which 
it is intended to support. 

Thus congress are gravely informed, in the Remonstrance 
of the Fredericksburgh Society, that ‘the prosperity and 
happiness of society depend not upon immunities privi- 
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leges and monopolies granted to one class or order of society, 
at the expense of another,’ &c. that ‘ all free trade of what- 
ever description must be a mutual benefit to the parties con- 
cerned in it;’ that ‘countries should study to direct their 
labours to those departments of industry for which their si- 
tuation and circumstances are best adapted,’ &c. &c.; all 
which as general principles no one denies or doubts. But 
the question is left untouched whether the manufacturing in- 
dustry of a whole nation can be called a monopoly; or mea- 
sures taken to save it from the attacks of foreign jealousy— 
‘an immunity’; that we have at present ‘free trade’ with 
any nation on earth, is not asserted, and would be difficult to 
establish, nor is any attempt made to show the ‘ mutual bene- 
fit’ arising from our commerce with Great Britain in parti- 
cular. That the ‘ situation and circumstances’ of the United 
States are ‘ best adapted’ toagriculture without manufactures, 
is equally unproved, and these generalities, of which the 
above are but specimens, leave the question precisely where 
it was before. 

The same Remonstrance, is still more unfortunate in its 
facts; doubtless without any intention to misrepresent; thus 
the Virginia Agriculturists are made to say ‘ we ask no tax 
upon manufacturers for our benefit, neither do we desire any 
thing of government, to enable us to cultivate the soil as 
profitably as we could wish, but to leave us free, so far as it 
depends on them, to carry our products to the best markets 
we can find, and to purchase what we want in return on the 
best terms we can, either at home or abroad,’ &c. 

One is almost tempted to concluile from the positiveness 
of the assertion in the above sentence, that the gentlemen 
who made it, were not aware of the existence of any duties, 
whose effect or object is to protect agricultural industry, and 
particularly the agricultural industry of the southern states, 
from the dangers of foreign competition. Yet tobacco in 
the leaf is subject to a duty of fitteen per cent; manufactured 
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tobacco, pays ten per cent. per pound, and snuff twelve cents, 
for the protection of the agriculturists of Virginia, and the 
other states that raise tobacco. Cotton is subjected to a 
heavy duty, hemp, cheese, spirits distilled from grain, and 
coals are also dutied, to the benefit of agriculture. Whe- 
ther the primary object of these imposts was merely revenue, 
or a protection of agriculture from foreign rivalship, we 
know not; certain it is the effect cannot be mistaken. The 
truth therefore is that at this moment a manufacturer of 
cotton goods, is not allowed by the policy of our laws, when 
he purchases his raw material to enjoy the benefit of that 
maxim which the Remonstrance upholds, ‘ to buy as cheap as 
you can, no matter where,’ but is forced to procure his cot 
ton from his own countrymen, without having the advantage 
of that competion between the foreign and domestic growth 
of the article, which the Remonstrance declares it is ‘ the 
duty of every wise and just government to secure to him.’ 
He buys his tobacco, his hemp, his whiskey, his cheese un- 
der the same disadvantages; disadvantages imposed on him, 
for the benefit of the agriculturists, yet, it is said, he must 
not expect any reciprocity of favour; the planter, and the 
farmer from whom he is obliged to buy his cotton, tobacco, 
whiskey, &c. at a price, ten per cent. higher than he need 
give for them, if the laws allowed him free access to a foreign 
market, are notto be prevented from going into that same 
foreign market, and purchasing goods there at a price lower 
than the manufacturer of their own country can afford, (be- 
cause of the operation of these very laws,) to sell them for. 
This is an important fact, and quite lost sight of in most of 
the essays, resolutions, &c. against domestic manufactures. 
Whether the present system in this respect is right or wrong, 
we do not pretend to say; the Fredericksburgh Remon- 
strance, terms the tillers of the earth, ‘ the fountain head of 
all wealth, of all power, and of all prosperity.’ It claims for 
them, however, no exclusive privileges; and those who 
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drafted it probably were not aware that the law gave them 
any exemption from foreign rivalship. We do not purpose, 
at present to contend for either the plan adopted, or the plan 
proposed, but to remark upon the obvious deficiencies in 
the reasoning which are addressed to the public on either 
side. 

Mr. Carey’s Three Letters are worthy the attention of all 
such as desire to form their opinions impartially on the sub- 
ject. He is a zealous, a persevering, and an able advocate. 
Hie has written much, and of course thought much on this 
question, and his writings have the advantage of being free 
from the crudeness, and looseness as to statistics, that impair 
the value of so many productions, of less experienced cham- 
pions, of either side. 

It has appeared to us that in his writings, and in the Ad- 
dresses of the Philadelphia Society, there has been too fre- 
quent a reference to the example of England, and too con- 
fident a reliance on the inductions made from circumstances 
in her history.—Let him answer this objection in his own 
words; the following extract is from the seventh page. 


‘ Some of our politicians have written long essays protest- 
ing against citing the example of England, in consequence 
of the immense numbers, and the distress and misery of her 
poor—and the wasteful wars she wages, which they charge 
to the account of her manufactures! The misery of her poor 
arises from their labour being superseded by machinery— 
and her wars arise from her ambition. To censure the sys- 
tem by which she acquires wealth, for the ill uses to which 
it is applied, would be as absurd, as to censure agriculture 
for the waste of the money made by an industrious, but ex- 
travagant farmer or planter. 

‘The case of France is more decisive and more recent, 
and not so well known. She has, merely by protecting the 
industry of her subjects, healed all the wounds she received 
by the profligate ambition of her rulers—by the ravages of 
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immense armies—and by forced contributions of about 100,- 
000,000 of dollars. The produce of her manufactures for 
the year 1818, was, according to Chaptal, 1820,000,000 of 
francs, or 30,000,000 of dollars. If this nation be not 
stricken with incurable blindness, it is impossible to resist 
the glare of light which this fact sheds on the extreme un- 
soundness of our past policy. 

* The contrast between France and the United States is 
striking. She has risen from a state of extreme depression 
to a high grade of prosperity and happiness. We have sunk 
from a high degree of prosperity and happiness to a state of 
extreme depression. The secret is, she protected national 
industry from, we abandoned it to, the ruinous consequences 
of foreign rivalship. Such systems have always produced, 
and, unless the moral economy of the world is wholly chang- 
ed, can never fail to produce such consequences.’ 


He traces the causes of the present distresses, and argues 
that the banks have had an inconsiderable share in produc- 
ing them—if we had space to spare we should attempt an 
analysis, but for the present shall stop. An answer to these 
Letters, and to the addresses of the Philadelphia Society, made 
not hastily and heedlessly, but after careful research and in 
a style of sober argunient is an undertaking worthy the am- 
bition of the ablest among the opponents of manufactures, 
until such appear, the palm of logic rests with Mr. Carey, 
and his co-labourers. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 


BIRDS’ 


EYE VIEW 


Of the New Congress Hall, showing the plan of the Room and 
the position on the floor of the different members of the 


House of Representatives. 
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eaker’s chair, 
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c Serjeant at Arms 
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aces and Stoves, 


Sf Flues to admit heated air. 


MEMBERS. 
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49 Hemphill, Pa. 
50 Edwards, Pa. 


61 Forrest, Pa. 


§2 Sergeant, Pa. 
53 M‘Lane, Del. 
54 Allen, Ten. 
55 Metcalfe, Ken. 
$6 Brevard, S. €. 
57 Trimble, Ken- 
58 Brown, Ken. 
59 M’Lean, Ken. 
60 Strother, Va. 
61 Nelson, Mass. 
62 Overstreet, S.C. 


64 Culpeper, N. C. 
45 Mercer, Va. 
66 Randolph, Va. 
67 Monell, N. 7. 
68 Van Rensatlaer, N.7. 
69 Lowndes, S. C. 

70 Simkms, Va. 

71 Strong, N.7% 

72 Dickenson, N. % 
73 Lyman, N. 7 

74 Tomlinson, Conn, 
75 Robertson, Ken. 
76 Strong, Vt. 

77 Richmond, N. % 
78 Lincoln, Mass. 

79 Foot. Conn. 

30 ‘arr, Pa. 

81 Jones, Va. 

82 Mason, Mass. 

$3 _ rawford, Ga. 

84 Reid, Ga. 

85 Storrs, N. 7% 

86 Street, N. 7% 

87 Kendall, Mase. 

88 Mosely, Conn. 

89 Adams, Mass. 

90 Tucker, S-C. 

91 M‘Creary, S. G. 
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- 94 Dowse, Mass. 


95 Smith, N. C. 
96 Tracy, N. 7% 
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2 Boden, Pa. 

3 Guyon, N. 7% 
4 Dennison, Pa. 
5 Patterson, Pa- 
6 Fullerton, Pa. 
7 Hostetter, Pa. 
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9 Philson, Pa. 
10 Baldwin, Pa. 
11 Bloomfield, N. J. 
12 Earle, S. C. 

13 

14 Ervin, S. C. 


115 Heister, Pa. 


16 Grass, Pa- 

17 Hall, Del. 

18 Davidson, N. C. 
19 Hall, N.C. 

20 Walker, RI. 
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23 Parker, Va. 

24 Tyler, Va. 

25 Nelson, Va, 


27 Fisher, N. C. 
28 Burton, N.C. 
29 Cook, Ind. 

30 Pinckney, S. C. 
31 Warfield, Md. 
32 Neal, Md. 

33 Cooke, Keu. 
34 Bryan, Ten. 
36 Slocum, N. C. 
37 Quarles, Ken. 
38 Barbour, Va. 


40 Beacher, Odio. 
41 Jones, Ten. 

42 Claggett, N. H. 
43 Mallary, Vt. 

44 Herrick, Ohio. 
45 Hendricks, Jud. 
46 Meigs, N.7% 

47 Edwards, Ken. 





48 Allen, N. 7% 


26 Rankin, Migsiss. 


39 Woobridge, Mich. 
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m m Windows. 


1 Archer, Md. 

2 Ringgold, Md. 
3 Edwards, K. C. 
4 Garnett, Va. 

5 Newton, Va. 

6 Kent, Md. 

7 Smith, N. J. 
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9 Phelps, Conn. 
x0 Upham, N. H. 
11 Taylor, N. 7% 
12 Rich, Vt- 

13 Meech, Vt. 

14 Craft, Vt. 

15 Fay, N.Y 

16 Cannon, Teu. 
17 Johnson, Va. 


18 
19 Williams, N, C. 
20 Floyd, Va. 
21 Hardin, Ken. 
92 Cuthbert, Ga. 
23 

4 Bayly, Md. 
25 Archer, Va. 

6 Anderson, Ken. 

7 Abbott, Ga. 

8 Aiexander, Va. 
29 Case, N. % 

Wendover, N. % 

31 Richards, Vt. 
32 Murray, Pa, 
33 Maclay, Pa. 
34 M‘Coy, Va, 
35 Little, Md. 
36 Butler, Lous. 
37 Ross, Ohio, 
38 Brush, Ohio. 
39 Fuller, Mass. 
40 Smith, Md. 
41 Stevens, Conn, 
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49 Southard, N. J. | 
50 Hail, N. 7% 

51 Cross, N. 7% 
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53 Russ, Conn. 

54 Hazard, R. J. 

55 Tomkins, N. % 

56 Baker, N. % 

57 Rhea, Tenn. 

58 Linn, N. J. 

59 Bateman, N. J. 

60 Hall, N. Cc. 
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62 Tucker, Va. 
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84 R. Moore, Pa. 
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Art. VI.— The Muses: an Ode, by a’ young. gentléman of 
Philadelphia, aged fourteen. 

The following genuine production of a very youtliful poet 
will be interesting to all’ such as delight’ in beholding the 
early efforts of a mind not yet openéd to its full expansion, 
nor chastened by the discipline of criticism. 

The idea is, as far as we kriow, novel}-and is certainly in- 
genious, and perfectly classic, to introduce the mitises chant- 
ing their favourite strains in presence of the gods; and 
our young bard has executed his bold attempt, ina manner 
that cannot fail to conciliate a forgiveness of such faults as 
are inevitable to so inexperienced a composer. 

Tue king of gods and men proclaim’d a feast, 
Grac’d with the gorgeous splendor of the east, 
Ordain’d to celebrate the joyful hour, 
When Juno entered first the nuptial bower; 
Though oft, the huntress fair 
Had since renewed her star, 
Diana, charmer of the lingering night; 
Hyperion oft, his annual course began, 
Oft, lit the cradle and the tomb of man; 
Yet still she bloom’d unfaded in his sight, 
Unaltered in her charms, 
As first she blest his arms, 
Saturnia, of the skies unspotted as the light. 
Thy joys, oh Bacchus! are not nigh, 
The Muses now the charms of song supply. 
The Muses, offspring of the Olympian sire, 
Advance to try the sounding lyre; 
All list, the heavenly warblers move 
Their native songs to grace the feast of Jove. 


Calliope* the strain began, 


* Muse of Heroic Poetry. 
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And o’er the strings her flying fingers ran; 
Soaring amid the clouds sublime, 
The hero’s deeds she sung, 
And from her raptured tongue 
The heavenly numbers flow’d, and kept concordant time. 
Yet while Pallas woke the shell; 
The tuneful goddess fram’d a milder theme; 
She sang the human mind 
By chaste Minerva’s heaven-taught skill refin’d: 
How nobly sweet the breathing swell! 
The ear enraptur’d caught the pure celestial hymn. 
Mars has led his crimson’d legion 
Far, to seek a genial region 
Hermes, reconciling god, 
Unites with thee, and waves his rod 
With thee, Minerva bids destruction cease, 
And joins th’ immortals in the bonds of peace. 
’T was hush’d; she wing’d her flight away, 
And with her pass’d th’ heroic lay. 


But Clio* comes, with steady eye, 
And unassuming dignity; 
Spurning the lyre, she sings 
The wars of kings, 
The philosophic sage — 
Renowr’d in long pass’d age; 
Clashing arms! 
Dread alarms! 
A throne is death! 
Fleeting as breath! 
A monarch’s fall 

Is but a monarch’s rise; 


Still gloomy Atropos prepares the pall, 


* Muse of History. 
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Still man obeys the fatal call;— 
Life’s glittering vision flies. 

Soft were the sounds of love, 

The gods themselves they move; 

When Erato* so lightly treading, 

Mildest lustre round her shedding, 

Gently touch’d the hallowed strings, 

And to her royal sire the Paphian lay she brings. 

Melting now to strains of bliss, 

List she sings the joyous kiss; 

Breathing in the soften’d air, 

Hark she chaunts the beauteous fair: 

Venus waves her golden tresses, 

The little smiling boy caresses; 

See the rose, spring’s lovely wanton 
With the virgin lily blend, 

Moisten’d by the stealing fountain, 
Back a rubied gleam they send, 

How sweet that strain has lull’d the soul, 
Seal’d in forgetfulness each tearful eye; 

Though flown the goddess, still her soft control 
Betrays the boy in many an heaving sigh. 
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*T was then the blest musician rose 

To rend the silken chains of love’s repose; 
Euterpe,* she who taught the lyre, 

The cymbal, lute, and swelling choir; 

But now Ambition’s lofty theme she sang, 
Through the halls of heaven it rang; 
Ambition first that fir’d the breast for war, 
Mark the bounding steeds, afar, | 


* Muse of Amatory Poetry. ‘ 
+ Muse of Music; Inventress of the flute and other Instruments. 
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Frantic hurl the glowing car; 

See the dreadful frenzy rise, 

Hark the dire war-yell echo through the skies: 

Mars brandishes his purple spear, 

Bellona rends her matted hair, 

And still for victory, for triumph, cries. 

To friendship then divine 
Loud the breathing viol rang; 

Sacred angel! to thy shrine 
Wrapt in ecstasy she sang, 

(For friendship o’er the grim discordant plain 

Yet shall smile in peace again: ) 

Sang, how within the shepherd’s humble dwelling 
(If warring gods might lend their troubled ear,) 

Thine hand shall cheer the youth his sorrow telling, 
Thy firm united bond assuage his tear. 

No more is heard the clang of war, 

No more the winged, massive bar 

Of furious rage hurls carnage on the foe; 

(If gods could die) no more the groans of wo 

Shuddering, murmur from afar: 

But heart and hand in union join’d, 

The olive wreath of peace is twin’d. 

Thus could Friendship’s holy numbers 

Lull the soul in careless slumbers. 

Lightly tripping o’er the clouds, 

The goddess veil’d herself in fleecy shrouds. 


But lo! on busken’d step Melpomene, 

The solemn Muse of tragedy; 

Hark! the death-song of the brave, 

The pall and weeping-willow wave, 

She breathes a sigh upon his hallowed grave: 
Stern warrior! liest thou here so low, 
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No more the trump shall rouse thine ear, 
No more the fiery clarion blow, 
To wake thee from thy lowly bier: 
Oh! tell the ill fated doom! 
The din of arms shall thunder o’er his tomb, 
But he no more the fame-inspiring sound shall hear. 


See Polyhymnia* comes—the harp neglected lies; 
Her words ascend, 

And cause e’en Jove to bend 

Low from his throne, high rais’d amid the skies; 
To bend regretful of the chieftain slain, 

To melt with pity for the maiden’s pain, 

And for the orphan boy, 

Forsaken, reft of every joy, 

Full many an heart was swollen in grief, 

But soon she gave the heart relief; 

Of glory’s charms she sung, 

Of glory borne along the wing of fame, 

Not in vain bustle of an empty name 

Won from the foul spirit’s lying tongue. 

Hark! hark! the sound has shook the very spheres; 
On high his head the giant rears, 

Bursts his chains,-again is free, 

Again, he hears the shout of liberty; 

Mark the thunderer’s hasty step, 

Mark the bolt along the sky, 

She flies, she flies, but still the cry 

Inspires creation wide, and lifts her from the deep. 


Lightly tripping in the dance, 
Lovely as the new born day, 


* Muse of Rhetoric. 
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See on wanton step advance 

Her who taught the roundelay; 

With sweet Terpsichore* the dance begun, 

Her heart and hand are one. 

Now she ravishes his eyes, 

See how in the wind she flies, 

Her feet disdain to tread the skies, 

Then as April’s sunny day, 

Flitting yields her charms to May, 

She flags her tiresome flight, and winds her wearied way. 


Thalia} now came laughing on, 
Fresh and verdant as the lawn; 
The harp was tun’d to jocund measure, 
Every heart was fill’d with pleasure; 
Dimpled smiles each cheek o’erspread, 
(And if in heaven could dwell a care) 
’T was fled, 
Ant heart felt joy was there. 
The lyre now breath’d a loftier theme, 
And now a deeper tone; 
Such as in Pindaric dream 
Would mount to heaven alone. 
Again, it sunk to love, 
_ Again, in lengthen’d lay did slowly, slowly move. 
The tender strain charms Cytherea’s heart, 
Renews each blissful sigh, each smiling tear; 
She flies to love; Thalia could not part, 
But duteous follows, to her mistress dear. 


Lo! heaven-taught Urania!} her eyes 
Are fix’d above, as slow she moves; g 


* Muse of Dancing. + Muse of Comedy and Lyric Poetry. 
t The Muse of Astronomy. 
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And ’mid the blue expansive skies 

Her soul forever roves. 

Worlds revolving in their orb, 

Converging to their suns; 

Why not rush lawless through the space 

Of heaven, and fly in mystic race?-— 

Attraction doth that fury curb, 

And each in its respective circle runs. 

‘ All glorious works of heaven,’ the raptur’d maid 

Exclaim’d, and long farewell she bade; 

The lyre unhonor’d hung, 

The chords unstrung, 

The heavenly sound has ceas’d, the muse no more has 
sung. A. 





Art. VI.—History of the Rise, Progress, and Existing state 
of the Berkshire Agricultural Society, in Massachusetts, 
with practical directions for Societies forming in North 
Carolina, on the Berkshire model. By Elkanah Watson, first 
president of said society, &c. Albany, 1819. 8vo. pp. 80. 

2 An address delivered before the Philadelphia Society for 
promoting Agriculture, at its Anniversary meeting, Janu- 
ary 18, 1820. By William Tilghman, L.L.D., Chief Jus- 
tice of the state of Pennsylvania, and one of the Vice 
Presidents of the Society. Philada. 1820, 


Tue first of the two publications, the names of which are 
placed at the head of this article, is the production, if we 
are rightly informed, of a gentleman who devotes himself, 
to the promotion of agricultural knowledge, and agri- 
cultural taste. It is a most amiable sort of enthusiasm 
which prompts a man to labour for the improvement of 
his fellow men. And a kind of patriotism, though profit-: 
less, and unproductive of extended fame, or political ho- 
nours, yet most estimable because of its disinterestedness, 
and admirable for its rarity, that is shown in elevating the 
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dignity and importance of rustic industry, in the eyes of the 
American people. That our agriculture, as a scierice, is ca- 
pable of vast improvements, there can be no doubt. Nor 
can it reasonably be questioned, that the prodigious success 
of our commercial enterprize, for a series of years previous 
to the pacification in Europe, had thrown the very ancient 
and honourable occupation of tilling the earth rather lower 
in the scale of dignity and general estimation, than its in- 
trinsic usefulness and natural compatibility with healthfulness 
and virtue deserved. Every sincere and well directed effort 
to render agriculture an honoured and a favourite pursuit, 
should therefore be received with kindness and thankful- 
ness. ; | 

Mr. Watson, it seems, was mainly instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Berkshire society, from which, great benefits have 
been derived by that part of the country; and afterwards assist- 
ed in the organization of those in Cayuga and Otsego coun- 
ties, New York. He attributes great effects to the public 
distribution of honorary premiums, and giving to agricultural 
festivals by means of processions, orations, music, and even 
balls, all that sort of ec/at, which usually surrounds political 
anniversaries. And he relates some striking examples with- 
in his own experience, of the happy effects flowing from the 
presence and encouragement of the fairer and gayer part of 
the community, at the ceremonials in honour of agriculture 
and domestic manufactures. 

Pennsylvania is still much behind many of her sister states 
in efforts to encourage and promote agricultural skill. A bill 
now before her legislature, and which will probably have 
become a law before this number of our journal is published, 
is calculated to do much towards calling the attention of the 
people to the practicability of great improvements, and to- 
wards exciting a most beneficial spirit of emulation. But she 
has no soczety at present, established, that exercises any very 
active influence’in favour of agriculture. 
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This assertion is made without any disposition or intention 
to detract from the highly respectable association, before 
whom the address, mentioned at the head of this article, was 
delivered. But respectable as that society unquestionably is, 
in the individual worth of its members, proofs are yet want- 
ing of any great benefits heretofore derived by the public 
from its exertions. The introduction of gypsum, as a manure, 
into general use, for which we are indebted mainly to the 
example and precept of the very estimable gentleman that 
presides over that institution, is indeed a most valuable im- 
provement; and our lasting obligations for it, are due to that 
public spirited individual. The volumes too of transactions, 
it is granted, contain a voluminous collection of tracts, pre- 
senting the results of numerous experiments, and descriptions 
of various newly invented instruments of husbandry. But 
a tardy publication after two or three years have elapsed, of 
a ponderous tome made up of the papers collected during 
all that period, reciting theories that meanwhile have become 
obsolete, describing machinery grown out of use, or no longer 
novel to any one, and announcing new inventions, that at the 
time of publication, have seen two or more summers pass, 
is a very unavailing plan of disseminating the knowledge 
that the society labours to collect. _ The book is necessarily 
too expensive for general circulation, and the information too 
stale to be very valuable. No premiums are bestowed, or, as 
far as we know, offered, to stimulate exertion, or do honour 
to successful experiment. There is, however, an Agricultural 
Almanack, published annually under the direction of the so- 
ciety, which is calculated to be very useful because it con- 
tains a good deal of practical information in a small compass, 
and unexpensive form. We know not whether the agricul- 
tural societies in other states, adopt a similar plan; certainly 
it is much to be commended, and may be imitated with good 
effect. Nothing is so sure to be read as an almanack, every 
master of a family possesses one, and has frequent occasion 
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to consult it; any information therefore appended to the mere 
calendar, is certain to find its way to his understanding. As 
very able, learned, and judicious editors of an almanack, the 
Philadelphia society are entitled to unlimited praise, but much 
more is expected of them, and little of it performed. In thus 
expressing, with perfect frankness, the sentiments we have 
adopted from the collection of many unbiassed opinions, in 
relation to an association that comprehends a large share of 
the respectability and distinction of individual character in 
this city, it is obvious that we tread ‘super ignes suppositos 
cinerz doloso,’ but any error or misconception, when pointed 
out, shall be as frankly acknowledged. And if the sins of 
omission that we charge upon the society were ten fold more 
extensive, we should be quite willing to forgive them, while 
we are annually gratified by listening to such an address, as 
that above referred to, and from a personage so worthily dis- 
tinguished as chief justice Tilghman. 





Art. VIII.—Mscellaneous Articles. 





Extracts from a new work, entitled 
‘ Letters from Palestine.’ 

Tyre.—Of this once powerful 
mistress of the ocean there now exist 
scarcely any traces. Some misera- 
ble cabins, ranged in irregular lines, 
dignified with the name of streets, 
and a few buildings of a rather bet- 
ter description occupied by the offi- 
cers of government, compose nearly 
the whole of the town. It still makes, 
indeed, some languishing efforts at 
commerce, and contrives to export 
annually to Alexandria cargoes of 
silk and tobacco, but the amount 
merits no consideration. ‘ The noble 
dust of Alexander traced by the ima- 
gination till found stopping a beer 
barrel,’ would scarcely afford a 
stronger contrast of grandeur and 
debasement, than Tyre at the period 
of its being besieged by that con- 
queror, and the modern town of 
Tsour, erected on its ashes. 

The small shell fish, which for- 
merly supplied a tint to adorn the 


robe of kings and magistrates, has 
either totally disappeared, or from 
the facility of procuring a dye by 
another process, become an object 
of comparatively little value. I have 
observed in several places on the 
Asiastic coast of the Mediterranean, 
something resembling a muscle, 
which on being pressed, discharged 
a pink fluid; but the colour was not 
of that brilliant hue which is des- 
cribed as peculiar to the shell-fish 
on the coast near Tyre: the liquor 
in these was contained in a small 
white vein placed near the centre of 
the jaw. The colour of the fluid 
was not universally red; on the Af- 
rican coast it was of a dark violet, 
and hence possibly arose the indis- 
criminate application of the purple. 

Nazareth.--The city of Nazareth, 
consists in a collection of small hous- 
es, built of white stone, and scatter- 
ed in irregular clusters towards the 
foot of a hill, which rises in a circu- 
lar sweep so as almost to encompass 
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it. The population is chiefly Chris- 
tian, and amounts to 12 or 1400: 
this is indeed rather a vague esti- 
mate, but the friar from whom I re- 
ceived it had no accurate means of 
ascertaining the exact nuber. The 
convent in which we are lodged is 
a spacious well-built edifice, and ca- 
pable of affording excellent accom- 
modations for a numerous society; 
at present however it has not more 
than eight tenants. The church 
consecrated to the service of these 
religious 1s preserved with extraor- 
dinary neatness; but has no archi- 
tectural embellishments, and the 
painting and tapestry which clothe 
the walls are such as bespeak a 
great wantof proficiency in the arts. 
The building comprises within its 
extent the ancient dwelling of Jo- 
seph of Aramathea, and tradition has 
preserved the identity of the spot 
where the angel announced to the 
Virgin her future miraculous con- 
ception. 

The scene of interview between 
the angel Gabriel and the wife of 
Joseph is marked by an altar, erect- 
ed in a recess a few feet below the 
principal aisle of the church. Be- 
hind this are two apartments, which 
belonged also to the house of the 
reputed father of the Messiah. Their 
appearance is sufficiently antique to 
justify the date, and there is no great 
violence to probability, from the na- 
ture of their situation, in the ac- 
count delivered of their foriner ap- 
propriation. But the monk who at- 
tended to point out the different ob- 
jects usually held sacred, injured 
the effect of his narrative by inter- 
mixing a fabulous statement of the 
flight of one part of the edifice to Lo- 
retto! He assigned as the motive 
for the disappearance of this cham- 
ber, the necessity of its avoiding 
contamination from the presence of 
the infidels, who were then in mi- 
litary possession of the country. 
There are indentures in the wall to 
designate the space the apartment 
occupied, by which it appears to 
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have been extremely small, not ex- 
ceeding twelve or fourteen feet in 
length, and eight in breath. 

The place where Joseph exercis- 
ed his art is about one hundred yards 
from the church; it was originally 
circular, but a segment only re- 
mains, the greater part having been 
demolished by the Turks: an altar 
is rected near the entrance. Not 
far from thence is the school, where 
Christ received the first rudiments 
of his education from the Jewish 
masters; and near to this last, but in 
an opposite side the road, is a small 
chapel, enclosing the fragment of a 
rock, on which our Saviour is sup- 
posed, on some occasion, to have 
spread his fare and shared it with 
his disciples. An inscription aflix- 
ed to the walls intimates it to have 
been consecrated by the presence 
of Christ, both before and subse- 
quently to his resurrection. The 
form of this table is an irregular el- 
lipse: it appears originally to have 
been rectangular, the extreme 
length is about four yards, its great- 
est breadth three and a half. 

Every species of information, 
whether derived from books or the 
minuter accuracy of verbal nara- 
tive, is insufficient to convey to a 
native of Europe any adequate idea 
of a country, which has been consti 
tuted on principles essentially differ- 
ent from European usages; the mind 
having no comparative standard to 
refer to on a subject so totally new, 
is at a loss how to frame its concep- 
tions, and it almost inevitably hap- 
pens, that the reality has a very faint 
correspondence with the image pre- 
figured. This observation applies 
with pec liar force to the traveller 
who visits “the Holy Land. His ar- 
rival on the coast of Syria intro- 
duces him to objects that have no 
resemblance to these with which he 
has been hitherto associated: the ve- 
getable kingdom, the brute crea- 
tion, and even his own species, are 
in appearance greatly dissimilar, 
and seem to point out that he is 
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alighted on a new and distant planet. 
The first sensations, therefore, 
which fill the visitor of Palestine, are 
those of lassitude and dejection; but 
as he progressively advances in these 
sacred precincts, and perceives an 
interminable plain spread out on all 
sides, those sensations are eventual- 
ly succeeded by feelings more exalt- 
ed. A mixed emotion of surprise and 
awe takes possession of his faculties, 
which, far from depressing the spirit, 
elevates the mind, and gives vigour 
to the heart. The stupendous scenes 
that are every where unfolded, an- 
nounce to the spectator, that he sur- 
veys those regions which were once 
the chosen theatre of wonders. The 
burning climate, the impetuous ea- 
gle, the blighted fig-tree—all the 
poetry, all the painting of the sa- 
cred writings, are present to his 
view. 
Improvements in Modern Greece. 

‘All Greece admires the ardent 
and well directed patriotism of the 
inhabitants of Chios. This charm- 
ing place continues to enjoy perfect 
tranquillity, which may beattributed 
to the wise government of the ma- 
gistracy, which consists entirely of 
Greeks. The great college of Chios 
has become so celebrated, that 
youths crowd thither from all parts 
of Greece. The first professors in 
this institution are Messrs. Vardala- 
chos, John Sélépi, and Bamba. The 
latter has spent some time in Paris, 
and studied natural philosophy and 
the mathematics. He is about to 
publish, in modern Greek, an ele- 
mentary treatise on chemistry, after 
Thenard. He has already published 
a compendium on rhetoric, which 
was received with particular appro- 
bation by the Greek literati. From 
the pen of the respectable professor 
Vardalachos, have appeared a phi- 
losophical essay on eloecution, and a 
very able compendium on experi- 
mental philosophy. A course of 
mathematics, by professor Séiépi, 
remains in MS. 

The number of pupils at present, 
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amounts to seven hundred, and will 
very probably, in the course of a 
year, exceed one thousand. Some 
time since, a printing office was es- 
tablished at Chios, for which the 
presses, types, and other apparatus, 
were purchased in Paris. A German 
of the name of Bayrhoffer, is at the 
head of this establishment. The 
Greeks of Chios distinguish them- 
selves particularly by their humani- 
ty. They have several hospitals 
upon European models; nor is there 
any want of benevolent institutions. 
A remarkable event in the annals of 
Modern Greece, is the erection of a 
public library at Chios. It already 
contains about 30,000 volumes; and 
the funds, which are supplied by the 
liberality of private individuals, will 
speedily augment the number. It is 
to the advice of Mr. Covay, that the 
patriotic men, who direct this insti- 
tution, are particularly indebted. 
The bust of this venerable man has 
been put up in the large saloon of 
the college, that the youths may 
always remember him with gratitude 
and respect. Lit. Gaz. 

K oizbuana.—A Mr. Muchler, at 
Berlin, has extracted from 107 works 
of Kotzebue, a collection of 905 
thoughts, observations, &c. which 
will doubtless be very popular: we 
select a few— 

217. Grateful men are like fruit- 
ful fields; they return what they have 
received ten-fold. 

366. People become ill by drink- 
ing healths: he who drinks the 
health of every body, drinks away 
his own. 

377. A tolerant spirit acquires the 
love of high and low. Tale-bearing 
is a carrion fly, that buzzes at every 
one’s windows, and dirties every 
thing. 

35. Poetry ought to be the hand- 
maid of truth, anddress her mistress. 

255. The road to marriage is as 
rough as a highway in Saxony. 

80. Cards and hearts have much 
resemblance to each other: on the 
one side they all seem smooth and 





clean, unless indeed they have been 
too often played with—but who 
dares look at them till they are 
dealt? Many a man has sat down 
with great expectations, and when 
he looks at what he has got, he says 
half aside, ‘I pass.’ 

332. Men are like cards in the 
hand of fate; there they figure fora 
time, till they are played, and 
trumped by death. 

763. A girl is often a bill of ex- 
change, which the father indorses, 
and the bridegroom accepts. The 
girl pays the value according to the 
law of bills of exchange. 

246. T'o kill the defenceless, brings 
no glory: revenge, to become a man, 
must be public. 

731. The splendor which sur- 
rounds a martyr has condemned 
many a one to the scaffold, who 
might have become the saviour of 
his nation. ib. 

Enormous Bird.—Mr. Henderson 
has discovered, in New Siberia, the 
claws of a bird measuring each a 
yard in length; and the Yaknts as- 
sured him, they had frequently, in 
their hunting excursions, met with 
skeletons, and even feathers, of this 
bird, the quills of which were large 
enough to admit a man’s arm. 

Blackwood’s Mag. 

Effectual prayer.—A fat fellow 
mounting ahorse, one near him cried 
jocularly, ‘ Heaven help you.’ By 
an over-balance our Falstaff tumbled 
on the otherside. ‘ Curse your pray- 
ers (said he, as soon as he could 
speak,) for they got me more help 
than I wanted!’ Lit. Gaz. 

A Minister.—An eastern Vizier 
was reproached with not being suffi- 
ciently firm. ‘It is by that alone, 
(said he,) that I have so long re- 
mained in office: I am sixty years 
old, and my teeth, which were in- 
flexible and firm enough, are almost 
all gone; while my tongue, which 
was alwayssupple, remains the same 
as ever. 1b. 

The Bible Society of Russia 
printed last year 72,000 copies of 
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the Holy Scriptures. This year, 
101,500 copies will be printed in 
various languages, namely, in the 
Chewoshian, Ostiakian, and Vogu- 
lian. ab. 

There has been published at War- 
saw the first volume of a work en- 
titled, ‘ Dzieie panowania Zygmun- 
ta III, Krola Polskiego. Ad. Z. 
Wizerupnkami, Przez J. &U. Nie- 
muwicza:’—The History of the 
Reign of Sigismund Il, King of 
Poland, &c. by Jul. Ursin. Niemu- 
wicza. It is the precursor to a great 
historical work upon Poland, which 
the Society of Sciences of Warsaw 
intends to produce, as a continuation 
of the work of Naruszeioicz, and 
which is but little known to foreign 
countries. Several members of the 
Society, who have made fhemselves 
advantageously known by their lite- 
rary labours, have undertaken this 
task. Lit. Gaz. 

Thelast Leipsick Fair Catalogue, 
which has just been published, in- 
cludes 370 pages. The number of 
new and republished books, which 
have appeared during the last six 
months at the literary market of 
Leipsick, amounts to 3194. wb. 

New British Publications. 

A publication by Buonaparte’s 
secretary during that period, and 
embracing the history of the two 
years from the banishment to Elba 
to the battle of Waterloo, is among 
our forthcoming novelties. We un- 
derstand that it furnishes some re- 
markable particulars respecting the 
invitation sent to Elba, and the de- 
fection of Ney, whom Napoleon 
treated with great contumely after 
he got him to commit himself. —_ ab. 

Montholon’s MS. is also in En- 
gland, and may be expected to ap- 
pear this winter. Madame M. 
brought it from St. Helena. ib. 

‘Travels in Africa’ by Mr. Mollien, 
who has, it seems, been able to pur- 
sue a new and unknown track, are, 
we hear, about to be published in 
French and English. It will be seen 
from our present pumber, that im- 
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portant lights are darting across this 
dark quarter of the globe. ab. 

The Parisian catalogue of books 
published this year, up to the end of 
October, contains 3828 new works 
and new editions, a list of 732 en- 
gravings, and 375 musical pieces, 
since the first of January. 

Petrarque et Laure. By madame 
de Genlis, 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1819. 

This work, it is said, terminates 
the literary labours of Madame de 
Genlis; if so few writers could take 
leave of the public with a fairer title 
to its esteem and gratitude, whether 
touching the feelings or instructing 
the understanding, and she has done 
both with no common power, she has 
never forgotten to advocate the 
cause of piety and virtue. It ap- 
pears she has long meditated on the 
subject of such a work, and _ has 
thought that a certain sympathy be- 
tween her character and that of her 
hero, gives her a facility in the exe- 
cution of atask otherwise so difficult. 
‘Inferior in all things,’ she says, 
‘with regard to talents, I have 
nevertheless found myself in har- 
mony with him as to character, 
fondness for study, love of solitude 
and the arts; also in the habitual 
use he made of his imagination, 
either as a source of consolation, or 
‘of happiness.’ 

‘Sketch of the Life, Character, 
and Writings of baroness de Stael 


Holstein.” By Madame Necker de 
Saussure. Translated from the 
French. 1 vol 8vo. 


‘ Letters from Palestine,’ descrip- 
tive ofa tour through Galilee and Ju- 
dea, with some account of the Dead 
sea, and of Jerusalem. 1 vol. 8vo. 

‘History of the Anglo Saxons,’ 
comprising the history of England, 
from the earliest period, to the Nor- 
man conquest. By Sharon Turner, 
F.A.S. 3d ed. 3 vols. 8vo. 

‘ History of the Crusades,’ &c. by 
Charles Mills, Esq. author of a trea- 
tiseon Mahommedanism, 2 vols. 8vo. 

‘Memoirs of the Life of John Wes- 
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ley,’ the founder of the English Meth- 
odists, by Robt. Southey. 2 vols. 8vo. 

‘Travels invarious countries in the 
East,’ being a continuation of me- 
moirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey. By Robt. Walpole. 

‘Memoirs of the protector Oliver 
Cromwell, and his sons Richard and 
Henry,’ &e. By Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq. a descendant of the family. 

‘ Tales of My Landlord, fourth se- 
ries, containing Pontefract castle. 
(Mr. Constable and Mr. Ballantyne, 
the publisher and the printer of the 
preceding series, advertise that this 
is a spurious publication, and not by 
the author of the real Tales of My 
Landlord.) &c. By J. Ingle. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

‘America and the British colonies,’ 
an abstract of all the most useful in- 
formation relative to the U. S. of A. 
and the British colonies of Canada, 
the Cape of Good Hope, New South 
Wales and Van Dieman’s Island 
exhibiting at one view the compara- 
tive advantages and disadvantages 
each country offers for emigration, 
&c. By William Kingdom junr. 4 
vol. 8 vo. 

‘The Cyclopedia of Commerce,’ 
comprising a Code of Commercial 
Law, Practice, Customs, and [nfor- 
mation, and exhibiting the present 
state of Commerce, Home, Foreign 
and Colonial; with the shipping, ma- 
nufactures and products, both na- 
tural and artificial of the various 
commercial nations of the world &c. 
By Samuel Clarke and John Wil- 
liams. 4to. 2 /. 10 s. in boards. 

‘A Treatise on the Nature and 
Cure of Gout and Rheumatism,’ &c. 
and practical observations on Gray- 
el. By Charles Scudamore,M. D. &c. 
(a work spoken of very favourably. ) 

‘King Coal’s Levee’ or Geological 
etiquette, a poem, with explanatory 
notes, &c. To which is added ‘ Ba- 
dalt’s Tour.’ [A work not only 
of seductive scientific usefulness but 
of very considerable humour and po- 
etical merit.] Lit. Gaz. 

‘Germany and the Revolution.’ By 
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Professor Goerres late Editor of the 
Rhenish Mercury. Translated from 
the German, by John Black. 1 vol. 
8vo. The sale of this work has been 
prohibited in Germany. 

‘Anastacius or Memoirs of a 
Greek,’ written at the close of the 
18th. century. 3 vols 8vo. 

‘A Sicilian Story and other poems.’ 
By Barry Cornwall, 12mo. [The 
London critics speak in most favour- 
able terms of Mr. Cornwall’s poe- 
try.] 

‘Glenfurgus,’ a novel,3 vols. 12 
mo. Domestic anne, a novel, 3 
vols 12mo. 

‘ Winter Evening tales,’ collected 
among the cottages in the South of 
Scotland. By James Hogg. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

‘ Familiar lessons in Mineralogy’ 
and Geology, &c. by J. Maure, 12 
mo. pp..78, with engravings. (This 
work 1s recommended by the editors 
of the Journal of Belles Letters.) 

‘History of Brazil,’ pt. 3d, by Rob- 
ert Southey. (A very curious and 
interesting work, by an author 
whose literary character is not ap- 
preciated in this country, and who is 
unjustly supposed to entertain illibe- 
ral views towards the United States. ) 

The Delphin and Variorum clas- 
sics, parts 1 to 10; Containing the 
whole of Virgil, and a portion of 
Cesar, with an authentic portrait of 
Cesar, and numerous wood cuts. (a 
splendid edition, printed in a very 
expensive style. ) 

‘Don Juan,’ with a biographical 
account of Lord Byron and his fa- 
mily, &c. canto 3d, 8vo. pp. 156. 

(‘ This is one of the catch-pennies 
of the times; at once vulgar, unjust, 
injurious, and expensive.’ Such is 
the judgment of the English critic. ) 

‘A description of the western 
islands of Scotland,’ including the 
Isle of Man, &c. By John Macul- 
loch, M.D. 3 vols. 4to. 

(The Literary Gazette observes 
of this work, ‘Its geology is ample 
and minute, and the third volume 
presents many clever engravings, 
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maps and illustrations—it is an ac- 
quisition of great value to the Scot- 
ish scholar, and to science in gene- 
ral.”) The following is one of the 
excerpta. 

‘ He that is contented with a first 
answer in the Highlands will indeed 
never be at a loss for at least the ap- 
pearance of information. Unfortu- 
nately it will seldom bear a scrutiny, 
a second question generally render- 
ing void the effect of the first. “* How 
long is this Loch?”—* It will be 
about twenty mile.”—‘* Twenty 
miles! surely it cannot be so much.” 
—‘* May be it will be twelve.”— 
‘It does not seem more than four.” 
—‘+ Indeed I’m thinking je’re 
right.” —‘* Really you seem to know 
nothing about the matter.’’—** T roth 
I canna say I do.” This trait of 
character is universal, and the an- 
swer is always so decided, that the 
inquirer, unless he is a strenuous 
doubter, is not induced to verify the 
statement by this mode of cross- 
examination.’ 

Cape of Good Hope and its De- 
pendencies. An accurate and truly 
interesting description of those de- 
lightful Regions, situated 500 miles 
north of the Cape, &c. By captain 
Benjamin Stout, late commander of 
the American East Indian, named 
the Hercules, lost on the coast of 
Caffraria, within a few miles of the 
river Infanta, where the Grosvenor 
perished in 1782. Likewise a lumin- 
ous and affecting detail of Captain 
Stout’s Travels, &c. &c. London, 
1820. 8vo. pp. 144. 

(This is pronounced to be a clum- 
sy and extravagant forgery.) 

‘ The Eskdale herd-boy,” a Scotish 
tale, by Mrs. Blackford, 12mo. pp. 
260. (A moral tale, intended for the 
improvement of readers in the low- 
er orders of life, ‘ the work of a wri- 
ter who could do better things, if 
any thing is superior to teaching our 
fellow pilgrims the nearest way to 
the purest happiness.’’) 

‘ Life of Wm. lord Russell,’ with 
some account of the times in which 
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he lived; by lord John Russell, 2vols. 
B8vo. 2d, edition. 

‘ Life of lady Russell,’ by the edi- 
tor of madame du Deffand’s letters; 
1 vol. 8vo. 

¢ Sound mind, or Contributions to 
the Natural History and Physiology 
of the Human Intellect:’ by John 
Haslam, M.D. 8vo. 

‘Essays on Phrenology,’ &c. by 
George Combe; 8vo. 

The manuscript of the tragedy of 
Louis [X., a new and successful 
tragedy just brought out at Paris, 
has been purchased for 4000 franks 
by a bookseller of Paris. Iphigente 
en Aulide, never produced so much 
to its illustrious author; and yet we 
are told that this is the tron, not the 
golden age, of poetry! wb. 

Three volumes of Karamsin’s 
History of Russia, has been trans- 
lated from the Russian language into 
French. To the eleventh century, 
the materials are principally drawn 
fre:n the writings of Nestor, a monk 
of Pelchersky. The princess Olga, 
who introduced Christianity into 
Muscovy, and all the princes who 
favoured the priesthood, are conse- 
quently the favourites of these an- 
nals. ab. 

Late American publications. —Our 
invitation to publishers is still umre- 
garded, and we are notified of very 
few recent or intended publications. 
Among those which have come to 
our knowledge are the following. 

History of the United States from 
their first settlement as colonies to 
the Peace of Ghent, comprising 
every important political event, &c. 
By William Grimshaw. Philada. 
published by B. Warner. 1 vol. 12 
mo. ! 

[A very good school-book and one 
that was much wanted, printed in a 
neat but unexpensive form. ]} 

Sketches of Travels in Sicily, 
Italy, and France, in a series of let- 
ters addressed to a friend in the Uni- 
ted States. By John James, M.D. 
Aibany, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Conversations on Natural Philo- 


sophy, in which the elements of 
that science are familiarly explain- 
ed and adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of young pupils. Illustrated 
with plates. By the author of Con- 
versations on Chemistry, &c. repub- 
lished at Wew York. 

[Mrs. Marcet the lady to whom the 
world is indebted for these valuable 
works performs for political and 
physical science the service wuich 
Miss Edgeworth renders to ethics 
and Hannah More to religion—she 
brings it home to the youthful mind, 
deprives it of all its austerity. and 
connects it with the most agreeable 
associations of the imagination. In 
saying that this last work is inferior 
to those which she previously gave 
to the public, very slight censure is 
implied since it may be, as it is, un- 
equal to them and yet very instruc- 
tive and very pleasing. } 

The Family Mansion a Tale by 
Mrs. Taylor of Ongar, 1 vol. 18mo. 
Philada. A. Small, price 75 cents. 

[A neat little volume containing 
a story of sufficient interest to en- 
chain the attention of very youthful 
readers, and inculcating the purest 
principles of virtue and piety. ] 

Ivanhoe by the author of Wa- 
verly, 2 vols. 12mo. republished by 
M. Carey and Son Philadelphia. 

‘ Conjugal Happiness’ for the use 
of Husband and Wife and young 
persons of either sex who destine 
themselves for the Married State, 
by John Werner, Pastor of Nurem- 
berg translated by an American. 
Baltimore, price $1 25. 

Intended American Publications. 
—Narative of the Mission of the 
United Brethren amongst the Dela. 
ware and Mohegan Indians from its 
commencement in 1740 to its close 
in 1808. By the Rev. John Hecke- 
welder, Philada. 

A Treasury of the Hebrew and 
English Tongue, &c. by Jos. James. 
Baltimore. 

[See the advertisements on the 
cover. | 











